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St.  Columbans  is  the  American  Headquarters  of  the 
Society  of  St.  Columban,  a  Missionary  Society  of  Secular 
Priests,  organized  especially  for  the  missions  of  China  and 
the  Far  East.  It  was  founded  in  1918  with  the  approval 
and  blessing  of  Pope  Benedict  XV. 

On  June  5,  1925,  His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  XI  raised  it  to 
the  rank  of  a  Pontifical  Society  and  made  it  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Propaganda  under 
the  Canonical  Title  “Societas  Sancti  Columbani  pro 
Missionibus  apud  Sinenses.” 


The  Society  of  St.  Columban  is  incorporated  in  the  United 
States  under  the  laws  both  of  Nebraska  and  New  York, 
where  its  houses  are  established.  Its  Legal  Title  is  THE 
CHINESE  MISSION  SOCIETY  OF  ST.  COLUMBAN. 
This  is  the  proper  title  to  use  in  drawing  WILLS  and 
other  legal  instruments. 


At  the  end  of  1931  the  Society  numbered  151  priests  and 
248  students.  It  has  two  seminaries  in  the  United  States 
for  training  its  priests, — a  Junior  Seminary  at  Silver  Creek, 
N.  Y.,  and  a  Higher  Seminary  at  St.  Columbans,  Nebr. 
It  has  seminaries  also  in  Ireland,  Australia,  and  China.  To 
date  the  Society  has  been  responsible  for  ordaining  128 
priests. 


The  Society  of  St.  Columban  conducts  extensive  missions 
in  the  Provinces  of  Hupeh  and  Kiangsi,  China,  and  in 
the  Philippine  Islands.  Its  Procure  in  the  Far  East  is 
at  Shanghai.  At  present  it  has  72  priests  directing  various 
branches  of  missionary  activity  in  foreign  fields.  Since  its 
foundation  nine  of  its  missionaries  have  made  the  Supreme 
Sacrifice.  Six  of  them  died  in  China. 


In  fulfillment  of  the  special  work  entrusted  to  it  by  the 
Vicar  of  Christ,  the  Society  of  St.  Columban,  in  addition 
to  training  its  priests,  supports  them  in  the  Field,  builds 
them  churches  and  schools,  and  maintains  their  parishes.  It 
also  supplies  means  for  the  support  of  all  other  branches 
of  the  Missionary  Apostolate  within  its  jurisdiction. 


This  organization  of  nearly  600  active  workers,  in¬ 
cluding  priests,  sisters,  brothers,  students,  lay  auxiliaries, 
native  teachers  and  catechists,  depends  entirely  on  charity 
for  its  support.  Without  the  DONATIONS  OF  OUR 
FRIENDS  SENT  US  DIRECTLY  THROUGH  THE 
MAILS  we  could  accomplish  nothing.  All  donations  big 
or  little  are  appreciated  and  receive  a  personal  acknowl¬ 
edgment. 


All  Benefactors  share  in  2,500  Masses  offered  for  them 
by  the  Priests  of  the  Society  during  each  year  in  per¬ 
petuity.  They  are  remembered  in  special  community 
prayers  offered  for  their  welfare  in  all  our  houses,  and 
they  share  as  well  in  the  prayers  and  sacrifices  of  the  whole 
Society  and  particularly  in  the  Apostolic  Benediction 
granted  by  our  Holy  Father. 


HIS  HOLINESS  POPE  PIUS  XI 
GRANTS  THE 
APOSTOLIC  BENEDICTION 
TO  EACH  BENEFACTOR 
OF  THE 

N^OCtETY  OF  ST.  COLUMBAN 


St.  Columbans 


Correspondence  may  be  addressed,  and  checks  made  payable,  to 

VERY  REV.  E.  J.  McCARTHY,  Superior 

ST  COLUMBANS  NEBRASKA 


July,  1932 
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Eucharistic  Congress 
Souvenir  Number 


This  issue  of  THE  FAR  EAST  gives  the  most 
complete  illustrated  account  of  the  Thirty-First 
International  Eucharistic  Congress  that  has  so 
far  appeared  in  any  American  publication.  By 
special  arrangement  a  selection  of  outstanding 
pictures  was  rushed  from  Dublin  immediately 
after  the  event  and  dispatches  from  St.  Colum- 
ban’s  Pilgrimage  brought  news  of  our  friends’ 
experiences  on  their  journey  .  .  Additional 

copies  of  this  souvenir  edition  can  be  obtained 
from  the  offices  of  THE  FAR  EAST,  St.  Colum- 
hans,  Nebr.,  at  ten  cents  a  copy. 


PARKER’S  HAIR  BALSAM  I 

Remove!  Dandruff-Stop!  Hair  Falling 

Imparts  Color  and  Beauty  toGrajr 
and  F  aded  Hair 

6oc.  and  $1,00  at  Drsggiiti. 

Hiicox  Chemical  Worki.  Patchognc,  N.  Y.  \ 


Second  Edition  Ready! 

Illustrated 

PUDSY  KELLY'S  GANG 

A  Collection  of  Verse  by  Nanky  Poo 
Order  your  copy  now 
$1.00 

Society  of  St.  Columban 
St.  Columbans,  Nebr. 


LORETTO  ACADEMY 

Select  Boarding  and  Day 
School  for  Girls 

Conducted  by 

Sisters  of  Loretto  at  the  Foot  of  the  Cross 
Write  for  our  free  prospectus 

SANTA  FE  NEW  MEXICO 
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PRIZES  ::  GIFTS  | 

Books  from  St.  Columbans  I 

Montalembert’s 

SAINT  COLUMBAN  \ 

Edited  with  Notes,  Map  and  Critical  ; 

Studies  : 

by  the  \ 

Rev.  E.  J.  McCarthy  I 

"Answers  to  a  most  rigorous  critical  i 
demand  of  historical  scholarship”- —  : 

Emmanuel.  : 

$1.85 


SONGS  OF  YOUTH 

POEMS 
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Patrick  O’Connor 

("Benen”) 

"So  much  of  beauty,  so  little  of  prettiness, 
we  have  not  seen  in  many  and  many  a  day" 
— Ave  Maria. 

"There  is  a  new  poet!  For  Father  O’Con¬ 
nor’s  volume  does  bring  us  that  breath¬ 
taking  news” — Catholic  World. 


Third  Printing  = 

$1.00  j 

Publishers  \ 

The  Society  of  St.  Columban  | 
St.  Columbans,  Nebr.  | 
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- VOCATIONS 

Novitiate 

of  the 

Sisters  of 
Loretto 

at  the  Foot  of  the  Cross 


The  Sisters  of  Loretto,  founded  in  Kentucky  in  1812, 
conduct  schools  in  the  South,  Middle-West  and  West. 

Their  Foreign  Mission  is  at  Hanyang,  China,  where  they 
are  co-operating  with  the  Fathers  of  St.  Columban. 

The  Sisters  devote  themselves  principally  to  teaching, 
but  nonr-teaching  members  are  also  necessary. 

Young  ladies  who  may  act  as  nurses,  accountants,  secre¬ 
taries,  or  in  household  management  are  needed  as  well 
as  those  equipped  for  teaching. 

Those  mho  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  the  great  work 
for  God  in  which  the  Sisters  of  Loretto  are  engaged  are 
invited  to  write  to 

REV.  MOTHER  GENERAL 

Loretto  Nerinx  P.  O.,  Ky. 


The  Far  East,  July,  1932,  Vol.  XV,  No.  7.  Published  monthly  (except  August)  at  St.  Columbans,  Nebr.  Entered  as  second-class  matter  Oct.  28,  1930,  at 
the  post  office  at  St.  Columbans,  Nebr.,  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1879.  Additional  entry  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Acceptance  for  mailing  at  special  rates  of  postage 
provided 'for  in  Section  412  Act  of  Feb.  28,  1925,  authorized  Jan.  4,  1926.  Annual  subscription  $1  00.  Copyright,  1931,  by  the  Chinese  Missmn  Society  of  St. 
K  ’  Columban.  Title  registered  in  U.  S.  Patent  Office. 
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■'i:  The  Challenge  of  Hate  %- 
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OUICKLY  from  every 
outpost  comes  the  news 
of  massing  forces,  of  a  close 
hand-to-hand  struggle  that  involves  the  very 
ground  and  foundations  of  our  belief,  challenging 
the  truth  of  Christ  in  the  depths  of  a  man’s  soul. 
In  book  and  pamphlet  and  speech,  we  meet  bitter 
and  open  attacks  on  our  Faith  and  we  sense  an 
insidious  spirit  which  despises  and  sets  at  naught 
the  eternal  truths  that  bring  peace  and  give 
stability  to  life,  Sin  flaunts  itself  brazenly  on 
every  highway,  brushing  aside  any  who  object  to 
its  presence.  From  the  printing  presses  of  the 
world  emanates  an  angry,  threatening  spirit  that 
is  antagonistic  to  the  mind  of  Christ,  a  gospel  of 
unbelief  which  openly  denies  any  life  beyond  the 
present,  setting  before  men  as  the  goal  to  be 
achieved  a  comfortable  material  existence  on  this 
earth  to  end  in  the  darkness  of  the  grave.  It 
openly  proclaims  the  purpose  of  life  to  be  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  passions,  and  the  gratification  of 
pride  of  intellect.  It  rejects  thq  existence  of  God, 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  reality  of  sin. 

This  worldly  gospel  would  rob  us  of  hope  and 
peace  and  joy.  In  the  presence  of  such  a  defiance 
no  Christian  man  can  stand  idly  by  and  allow  him¬ 
self  to  drift  with  the  changing  times.  Shall  there 
be  a  collapse  of  souls  in  the  presence  of  this 
satanic  revolt  which  raises  its  head  and  seeks  to 

dethrone  God  from  His  world  and  the  hearts  of 
? 


By  the  Rev.  John  Heneghan, 

Missionary  of  St.  Columhan, 
Manila,  P.  I . 


men : 


£  & 


A  TONE  time,  perhaps,  we  thought  such  a  war- 
fare  a  far-ofif  event,  that  it  concerned  only  the 
Christians  of  other  days.  We  did  not  dream  that 
the  strife  should  come  sharply  and  suddenly  upon 
us  in  our  present  modern  world,  and  that  there 
would  be  a  call  sounded  ‘from  the  Head  of  Chris¬ 
tendom  bidding  us  face  the  powers  of  evil,  as  our 
fathers  did,  and  put  our  trust  in  Christ.  In  our 
folly  we  considered  religion  an  easy  affair  to  bring 
us  to  Heaven  after  an  easy-going  life.  But,  today, 
the  Cross  of  our  Saviour  stands  out  clearly  against 
a  dark  background,  and  no  man  may  stand  aloof 
when  Christ’s  Church  is  being  attacked,  when 
subtle  and  deep  and  bitter  minds  are  laying  their 
plans  to  undermine  her  authority  and  overthrow 
the  teaching  of  Him  Who  is  the  Way,  the  Truth, 
the  Life. 

“To  your  tents,  O  Israel !” 

£ 

TTOW  else  are  we  to  interpret  the  signs  and 
understand  this  bittnerness  toward  Our  Lord 
unless  it  comes  from  below,  from  a  satanic  mind 
and  will  that  is  fixed  in  eternal  opposition  to  God  ? 


It  is  not  like  men  to  hate  One 
Whose  life  was  so  noble  and 
clear  as  His,  Who  went  about 
everywhere  doing  good,  Who  had  compassion  on 
the  multitude,  Who  taught  and  suffered  and  died 
to  make  men  free.  Why  this  hate  against  the 
Loveliest  of  the  sons  of  men,  against  One  Whose 
charm  and  attractiveness  brought  souls  to  His 
feet  ? 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  men  should  turn 
aside  and  walk  with  Him  no  more  and  refuse  to 
follow,  when  following  Him  meant  self-denial, 
crushing  the  pride  of  life  and  the  pleasures  of  the 
flesh.  But  why  should  He  be  hated?  Has  not  an 
enemy  done  this  ?  Instead  of  love,  His  very  claims 
seem  to  rouse  the  worst  passions  in  men  and  to¬ 
day  they  pursue  Him  with  hate  as  hard  and  pitiless 
as  when  He  was  upon  this  earth.  The  same  type 
of  men  who  sent  Him  to  the  Cross  are  seeking  to 
blot  His  Name  out  of  the  world,  to  rob  childhood 
of  its  birthright  and  humanity  of  its  healing,  to 
undo  His  work  and  lead  to  ruin  souls  for  whom 
He  died.  Why  is  His  Church,  which  throbs  with 
His  presence  and  life,  made  the  object  of  such 
open  and  hidden  attacks  ? 


N( 


[O,  we  cannot  be  out  of  this  fight.  When  King 
David  went  into  exile  on  the  revolt  of  his 
son,  Absalom,  his  warriors  walked  on  the  right 
and  on  the  left  side  of  the  king  and  thus  spoke 
one  of  his  captains :  “In  what  place  soever  thou 
shall  be,  My  Lord  O  King,  either  in  death  or  in 
life,  there  will  thy  servant  be.”  Thus  speaks  the 
loyal  Catholic  heart.  This  is  the  cry  of  sanctity,  the 
desire  of  souls  who  wish  to  prove  themselves  in 
special  service  to  their  Master. 

In  the  Catholic  world  there  is  growing  move¬ 
ment  of  reparation,  of  closer  union,  and  a  sense 
of  affectionate  protection,  as  it  were,  towards  the 
Person  of  Our  Lord.  His  followers  are  resolved 
to  give  Him  more  tender  love  to  make  up  for  the 
hatred  of  the  world,  more  loyal  service  to  repair 
the  angry  blasphemies  of  men  who  know  not  what 
they  do  against  the  poor  when  they  raise  their 
hands  to  stone  the  Christ.  By  an  unerring  instinct 
of  the  heart  the  Catholic  soul  realizes  that  when 
he  centers  his  life  around  the  altar  and  lays  his 
will  as  a  victim  upon  the  altar,  he  gives  God  the 
most  personal  of  all  love. 

Yet  while  the  battle  rages  without,  the  real 
victory  is  won  within  the  soul.  The  greatest 
triumph  we  bring  to  Our  Lord  will  be  the  sur¬ 
render  of  our  will,  making  our  souls  free  for  His 
Presence,  a  quiet  retreat,  a  garden  enclosed,  where 
He  may  come  and  hide  and  receive  comfort  from 
our  hands  when  hard  pressed  by  enemies  without. 
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zA  lone  pagoda  of  the  hills ,  near  Kuling ,  Kiangsi 


“We  Find  Ourselves  in  the  Heart  of  a  Beautiful  Qountry  .  .  .  (Christianized ,  It 
Would  Be  a  Replica  of  ^Mediaeval  Civilization ” 

By  the 

Very  Rev.  Patrick  Cleary,  D.  D., 

St.  Columban's  Mission 
Kien  Chang,  Kiangsi 


IF  in  Kiangsi  the  eye  is  not  filled  with  seeing,  neither  is 
the  ear  filled  with  hearing,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  Kiangsi 
nor  of  its  Creator. 

There  is  a.  passage  somewhere  in  Ruskin  in  which  he  asks 
us  to  picture  an  immense  plain,  fill  it  with  all  sorts  of  love¬ 
liness,  and  imagine  the  whole  lifted  up  in  God’s  hands  to 
form  an  Alp.  Don’t  try  that  on  with  Kiangsi ;  it  will  never 
do.  Rather  take  a  few  slices  of  Rockies,  or  a  dozen  Con- 
nemaras  or  Killarneys,  juggle  them  about  and  pitch  forth 
in  hills  and  mountains,  now  by  the  dozen,  now  by  the  thou- 
sand;  anywhere,  everywhere;  shouldering  one  another,  call¬ 
ing  to  one  another,  on  top  of  one  another;  and  then  you 
will  have  something  of  the  ground-plan  and  specifications 
of  a  Kiangsi. 


Next  procure  all  the  water  of  the  Amazon  and  send  it 
laughing,  splashing,  dashing,  flashing,  down  your  mountain 
valleys  even  as  the  waters  come  down  in  Lodore.  Catch  as 
much  as  you  can  of  it  once  more  and  turn  it  into  a  thousand 
rice-fields  a  mile  up  in  the  air — fields  as  *flat  and  as  small 
as  a  tennis-court — and  send  it  down  along  terrace  after  to 
terrace  to  join  the  brooks  below.  Seek  out  and  plant  all  the 
semi-tropical  vegetation  you  can  find.  Borrow  some  mil¬ 
lions  of  azaleas  and  sow  them  broadcast  across  the  hills, 
making  them  peep  out  at  you  from  every  cranny  and  nod 
at  you  from  every  hillock.  And  then,  like  the  Lord,  look 
upon  your  work  and  you  will  see  that  it  is  good. 

But  your  labors  are  not  yet  over.  “God  also  said :  ‘Let 
the  waters  bring  forth  the  creeping  creature  having  life, 
and  the  fowl  that  may  fly  over  the  earth  under  the  firma- 
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ment  of  heaven’.”  Every  type  of  beau¬ 
ty  from  the  kingfisher  to  the  frog; 
every  kind  of  vocalist  from  the  lark  to 
the  cicada ;  every  type  of  everything  is 
called  for  here.  Take  a  cross-section 
of  the  Dalgan  woods  in  May-time  and 
it  will  not  be  more  full  of  song  and 
merriment  than  any  little  corner  of 
these  mountain  glens.  But  don’t  forget 
the  frogs — millions  and  millions  of 
them.  They  are  to  spend  the  bright 
summer  days  brekekekexing  in  Aristo- 
phanesian  chorus ;  the  nights  they  will 
spend  gargling  their  throats  in  multi¬ 
tudinous  raucosity.  They  will  put  a 
strain  on  your  vocabulary,  but  they 
are  an  essential  part  of  Kiangsi. 

Kiangsi’s  Pioneers 

“What  wonderful  talk  Belloc’s  “Four 
Men”  would  indulge  in,  were  they  to 
trudge  those  meandering  roads,  now 
traveling  for  miles  on  the  top  of  the 
world,  now  toiling  along  its  steamy 
bottom.  The  Poet  might  even  rise  to 
the  height  of  “oughly  verse  into  which 
a  man  may  get  his  teeth” ;  but  Grizzle- 
beard  would  be  living  in  the  past  with 
the  men  of  old :  laudemus  viros  glorio- 
sos  et  parentes  nostros  in  generatione 
sua.  And  my  sympathy  would  all  be 
with  Grizzlebeard,  for  Kiangsi  is  liv¬ 
ing  on  its  ancestors.  There  were  giants 
in  those  days.  The  men  who  fought 
with  nature  and  built  those  rice-ter¬ 
races  to  the  heads  of  the  mountain 
valleys,  and  harnessed  the  streams  in 
that  astounding  system  of  natural  irri¬ 
gation,  were  giants  amongst  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  men.  But  where  cultivation 
stopped  a  hundred,  perhaps  five  hun¬ 
dred,  years  ago,  there  it  stops  to-day; 
and  where  the  barrow  in  its  age-long 
career  has  cut  the  stones  to  smithers, 
the  man  of  to-day  will  be  content  to 
gaze  at  the  wreck  in  benignant  inac¬ 
tivity. 

Perhaps  ’tis  hard  to  blame  him,  for 
his  life  is  hard  enough.  If  he  is  not 
killed  by  his  mother’s  kindness  in  his 
infancy,  as  is  only  too  likely,  the 
Kiangsi  child  may  look  forward  to  a 
life  of  unmitigated  toil.  The  very  fork 
and  shovel  which  the  farmer  pulls  in¬ 
stead  of  pushing  are  emblematic  of  his 
career.  The  life  of  a  Western  laborer 
would  be  for  him  something  like  a 
government  job.  With  his  trousers, 
should  he  wear  such,  folded  up  to  his 
thighs,  his  legs  perhaps  swollen  with 
elephantiasis,  his  shoulders  bare,  he 
slops  about  in  the  manure-sodden  soil 
trying  to  convert  it  into  an  oozy  slime 
for  hisvrice  crop.  He  ploughs  and  har¬ 
rows;  he  plants,  transplants,  and 
moulds  his  crop  under  six  or  eight 
inches  of  water.  He  is  an  amphibious 
animal.  And  all  this  that  he  may  have 
two  or  two-and-a-half  dollars  a  month 
to  support  his  family !  Perhaps  he 
paid  twenty-five  dollars  for  his  wife? 


“Closed  for  the  Summer  Months” 

Is  that  sign  seen  by  angels  on  your 
heart?  The  foreign  missions  need  your 
generosity-in  summer  as  well  as  in  winter. 
One  dollar  from  your  pleasure-fund  is  not 
too  much  to  hope  for  .  .  .  or  is  it?  Our 
Burse  List  would  look  so  much  better  with 
your  name  on  it.  Keep  your  heart  open, 
please. 

Thanks! 

iiaiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiim  mu  min  mini  in  inn  mini  mu  in 

Probably  he  will  be  in  debt  for  years. 
Perhaps  the  Reds,  or  even  the  Regular 
Army  require  his  rice?  He  considers 
himself  lucky  if  they  pay  him  a  tithe 
of  its  value ;  he  tightens  his  belt  and 
begins  again.  He  is  patient  and  long- 
suffering  ;  he  wants  no  trouble ;  causes 
no  trouble.  The  foreigner  he  treats 
with  kindly  toleration.  I  have  been 
at  the  “back-of-Godspeed”  and  have 
found  myself  an  object  of  but  the  mild¬ 
est  curiosity.  “The  missionary  speaks 
beautiful  words,  and  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments  are  doubtless  good,  but 
their  observance  is  troublesome — there 
is  already  trouble  enough.” 

AND  yet,  as  Sherlock  Holmes  would 
say,  there  are  points  of  interest 
about  this  Kiangsi  civilization.  This 
picturesque  little  town  of  Kien  Chang, 
or  Nan  Cheng  as  it  has  been  re-named 
to  the  confusion  of  everybody,  has  a 
population  of  some  25,000,  and,  as 
Chinese  cities  go,  is  comparatively 
prosperous.  Given  a  little  more  clean¬ 
liness  to  eliminate  the  miasma  from  a 
few  of  its  fetid  back  streets,  it  would 
come  near  to  the  ideal  of  the  Chester- 
Belloc  distributists.  Christianized,  it 
would  be  a  replica  of  mediaeval  civili¬ 
zation.  Stroll  down  its  main  streets, 
newly  flagged  and  comparatively  clean, 
and  you  will  find  each  house  a  minia¬ 
ture  factory — a  manufactory  in  the 
etymological  sense — conducted  mostly 
by  the  members  of  the  household.  I 
do  not  know  whether  they  manufac¬ 
ture  needles  or  anchors,  but  the  people 
who  find  some  1,100  uses  for  bamboo 
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(bottles,  beds,  Tells,  brushes,  buckets, 
baskets,  etc.)  do  not  lack  imagination. 
One  could  write  a  volume  on  their 
“gadgets.”  They  could  make  a  fortune 
out  of  a  dust-heap:  it  seems  that  to  a 
man  they  have  joined  the  Union  That 
Nothing  Be  Lost. 

Handicrafts 

Every  little  village  has  its  own  little 
industry  or  group  of  industries.  Every¬ 
where  one  finds  that  hand-loom  and 
the  quern ;  here  they  specialize  in  prim¬ 
itive  paper-making,  there  in  pottery. 
One  village  turns  out  straw-hats,  an¬ 
other  fibre  “rain-coats,”  matting,  what¬ 
not.  Foreign  shoddy  is  unfortunately 
beginning  to  appear,  and  our  new 
motor  road  will  probably  help  the 
dumping.  Perhaps  the  only  foreign 
importation  one  does  not  grudge  is 
the  cheap  golosh,  which  is  extensively 
taking  the  place  of  the  old  paper-soled 
shoe,  leather  being  out  of  the  question 
in  a  land  which  has  neither  sheep  nor 
cattle  in  any  numbers. 

Prospects 

Here,  then,  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
heart  of  a  beautiful  country,  in  the 
midst  of  a  gentle,  peace-loving  and 
friendly,  if  indifferent,  population. 
Given  freedom  from  Red  influence,  one 
could  not  ask  for  a  nicer  mission  in 
the  world,  even  if  one  looks  at  the 
matter  from  the  merely  natural  point 
of  view.  Such  is  the  verdict  of  all 
our  priests  down  here.  Though,  thank 
God,  we  have  had  practically  no  trou¬ 
bles  since  my  arrival  last  December, 
the  shadow  of  a  Red  invasion  is  al¬ 
ways  on  the  land  and  reflects  itself  in 
the  growing  fatalism  of  the  people. 
It  is  a  thousand  pities,  for  it  tends  to 
slow  down  work  in  what  was  once  a 
promising  field.  Our  Lazarist  prede¬ 
cessors — wonderful  missionaries — had 
laid  the  foundations  broad  and  deep 
for  work  on  a  large  scale.  A  young 
Society  like  ours,  I  verily  believe, 
would  never  have  had  the  courage  or 
breadth  of  vision  which  animated  the 
pioneers  of  the  Kiangsi  missions.  To 
them  eternal  credit  is  due,  and  lasting 
shame  to  the  politicians  who  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  depletion  of  their 
numbers.  Those  three  little  mounds 
which  mark  the  graves  of  our  own 
heroic  dead — Fathers  Tierney,  Leon¬ 
ard,  and  O’Flynn;  the  fine  solid  work 
which  I  have  seen  in  the  various  mis¬ 
sions  from  men  who  are  still  mostly 
in  their  twenties;  the  grasp  they  have 
upon  the  problems  with  which  they  are 
confronted  and  their  readiness  to  tackle 
them;  the  hold  which  they  have  al¬ 
ready  got  upon  the  people — all  these 
give  solid  reason  for  hope  that  the 
work  of  our  Society  here  will  not  be 
unworthy  of  the  great  men  who  deliv¬ 
ered  unto  us  such  a  noble  heritage. 
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War-Torn  Chapei,  Shanghai,  by  Night — Under  Fire  and  In  Fire 

Shattered  Chapei 

By  the 

Rev.  Alphonsus  Kerr 

R he  Recent  Warfare  in  Shanghai  and  Its  Results ,  as  Seen  by  an  Observer 
Who  Is  NOT  a  Professional  War  (Correspondent 


ABOUT  three  miles  to  the  northeast 
of  St.  Columbans,  Shanghai,  is 
the  district  of  Chapei,  St.  Columbans 
stands  in  the  French  Concession  and 
the  International  Settlement  lies  be¬ 
tween  it  and  Chapei. 

A  few  months  ago  a  conference  be¬ 
tween  the  Nanking  and  the  Cantonese 
leaders  was  arranged  to  be  held  in 
Shanghai.  The  Cantonese  came,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  Nineteenth  Route 
Army,  a  very  well-armed  numerous 
and  efficient  section  of  the  Cantonese 
forces,  and  this  force  was  billeted  in 
Chapei.  It  was  not  very  long  there 
until  “incidents”  began  to  occur,  the 
friction  increasing  until  the  Japanese 
authorities  in  the  International  Settle¬ 
ment  sent  an  ultimatum,  demanding 
among  other  things  the  withdrawal  of 
these  forces  from  the  vicinity  of 
Shanghai.  The  demand  was  refused; 


the  Japanese  attempted  with  numer¬ 
ically  inadequate  forces  to  dislodge 
them ;  and  a  condition  of  stalemate  re¬ 
sulted,  until  military  forces  were 
brought  from  Japan. 

Language  Students 
At  this  time,  as  it  happened,  the  Red 
menace  to  Hanyang  was  interfering 
very  much  with  us,  newcomers  to  the 
mission  field  engaged  in  the  study  of 
the  language.  It  was  decided  to  send 
us  to  Shanghai,  where  despite  the 
acute  situation  existing  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  Settlement  and  in  Chapei,  we 
would  at  least  have  peace  for  our  stud¬ 
ies  inside  our  mission  Procure.  The 
Chinese  military  governor  of  Hankow 
had  by  firm  action  secured  the  inter¬ 
national  peace  there.  No  Japanese  sub¬ 
jects  were  molested,  and  though  about 
eight  Japanese  gunboats  lay  in  the 
river  with  their  guns  trained  on  Han¬ 


kow,  no  provocation  was  given  to  them 
to  fire. 

To  Shanghai 

Soon  we  passed  Nanking  where  we 
saw  more  gunboats,  but  here  too, 
peaceful  conditions  prevailed.  At  last 
we  rounded  the  Woosung  forts  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Yangtse,  and  turning 
into  the  Whampoo  river,  approached 
Shanghai.  We  were  now  well  within 
the  war  zone,  and  passed  close  by 
Woosung  village,  which  was  still  held 
by  the  Chinese  army ;  it  had  been  badly 
smashed  by  shells,  but  the  crackle  of 
machine-gun  fire  told  us  that  the  ruins 
were  still  alive  with  snipers.  Soon  the 
bullets  were  whistling  overhead,  and 
we  hastily  retired  until  our  boat  had 
berthed  in  Shanghai. 

The  Shattering  of  Chapei 

In  the  days  that  followed  we  were 
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able  to  see  the  squadrons  of  Japanese 
aeroplanes  as  they  flew  from  an  air¬ 
port  on  the  banks  of  the  Whampoo, 
each  carrying  its  deadly  cargo  to  be 
unloosed  over  Chapei.  After  dark  we 
saw  the  search-lights  as  they  sought 
out  something  to  be  hit,  and  night  was 
made  hideous  by  the  rat-tat-tat  of  ma¬ 
chine  guns,  the  screech  of  the  shells 
as  they  flew  and  the  devastating  crash 
as  they  landed.  The  Japanese  method 
was  this:  they  picked  out  an  objective 
with  their  searchlight,  and  then  direct¬ 
ed  an  entire  battery  of  guns  upon  that 
spot,  so  that  many  shells  landed  at  the 
same  moment  within  a  very  limited 
area,  with  consequences  which  must 
have  been  appalling. 

Nor  were  the  Chinese  forces  idle 
either.  They  had  one  big  gun,  locally 
nicknamed  “Slippery  Mary.”  The  Slip¬ 
pery  One  was  mounted  upon  a  railroad 
car,  so  that  during  the  day  she  could 
be  brought  some  distance  down  the 
line,  where  the  Japanese  airmen  were 
less  likely  to  unload  destruction  upon 
her.  At  night  the  line  was  hastily  re¬ 
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paired,  and  Mary  proceeded  back  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  North  Station,  the 
terminus  of  all  the  lines  to  Shanghai, 
that  she  might  reverse  the  Scriptural 
injunction  and  work  while  it  was  dark. 
And  she  certainly  did  make  a  row. 
When  Mary  spoke,  the  whole  city 
shook,  and  tired  students  of  Chinese 
out  in  the  suburbs  turned  over  in  bed 
murmuring  unpleasant  comments. 

Seeing  the  Battle 

We  used  to  make  a  nightly  climb  to 
the  roof  of  a  tall  apartment  building 
next  door  to  us,  so  that  we  might  see 
the  battle  from  a  safe  distance.  It  was 
easy  to  pick  out  Chapei  by  the  flash 
of  the  big  guns,  and  the  numerous  fires 
that  burned  here  and  there  throughout 
the  district.  As  the  days  passed  the 
fires  increased  in  number  until  there 
came  a  night  when  we  could  see  that 
for  over  a  square  mile  in  the  vicinitj 
of  the  North  Station',  Chapei  was  one 
huge  blaze.  It  was  evident  that  the 
Chinese  forces  must  retire  or  perish. 

They  actually  did  both.  It  needed 
no  technical  expert  to  be  aware  that 
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while  the  “big  push”  lasted,  the  Chi¬ 
nese  casualties  must  have  been  very 
heavy.  A  Chinese  friend  told  me  that 
in  Kiangwan,  the  bodies  were  so  nu¬ 
merous  that  it  was  hard  to  avoid  step¬ 
ping  upon  them.  The  main  portion  of 
the  army,  however,  succeeded  in  retir¬ 
ing  in  what,  I  was  told  by  an  army 
friend,  was  a  very  skillfully  conducted 
and  creditable  military  operation.  They 
went  far  beyond  the  limits  fixed  by 
the  terms  of  the  Japanese  ultimatum, 
and  accordingly  the  war  ended. 

SOME  weeks  later  I  was  given  the 
opportunity  to  visit  demolished 
Chapei.  It  was  hard  to  believe  that 
the  dreary  and  unpopulated  waste 
through  which  we  walked  had  been, 
but  a  few  weeks  before,  a  densely 
peopled  city.  As  we  strolled  through 
this  silent  wilderness  of  fallen  masonry 
and  burnt  timber,  I  was  reminded  of 
a  walk  I  once  had  through  the  ruins 
of  Pompeii,  but  it  differed  from  Pom¬ 
peii  inasmuch  as  here  not  even  the 
walls  were  left  standing. 

City  of  the  Dead 

On  every  side  for  miles  all  buildings 
had  been  shattered  into  a  confused 
mass  of  rubble,  for  the  ravages  of  the 
fire  had  laid  in  ashes  anything  that 
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had  survived  the  havoc  wrought  by 
bombs  and  shells.  Here  and  there  a 
portion  of  wall  still  stood  unsteadily, 
and  from  the  top  there  hung  a  rein¬ 
forced  concrete  floor,  bent  over  like  a 
piece  of  wet  cardboard,  but  still  hang¬ 
ing  together — interesting  proof  of  the 
strength  of  this  method  of  house  con¬ 
struction.  An  occasional  chimney,  too, 
had  endured  and,  disrobed  of  its  house, 
stood  up  awkwardly,  its  surviving  pots 
rakishly  atilt.  Near  the  International 
Settlement  we  could  see  still  erect  the 
huge  gutted  premises  of  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Press  looking  out  from  blind  win¬ 
dows  upon  this  ruined  city  of  the  dead. 
Now  and  again  we  came  upon  Japa¬ 
nese  sentries,  stocky  little  fellows  in 
the  blue  uniform  of  the  marines,  who 
looked  on  us  curiously  as  we  passed. 
But  for  the  most  part  all  was  deserted. 

Nearing  the  North  Station,  we  came 
upon  a  large  force  of  Japanese  soldiers 
marching  with  full  kit.  They  were 
not  as  well  groomed  as  the  British 
forces,  for  the  Japanese  army  officials 
do  not  seem  to  consider  pipeclay  and 
polished  brass  buttons  so  necessary  a 
part  of  military  equipment,  and  their 
marching  step,  too,  was  “at  ease.”  But 
their  clothing,  boots  and  arms  seemed 
to  be  of  the  best,  and  they  looked  both 
healthy  and  efficient.  We  wanted  to 
cross  their  line  of  march,  and  one  of 
the  officers  with  characteristic  courtesy 
gave  us  a  space  through  which  we 
were  enabled  to  cross. 

A  little  farther  on,  close  to  the 
ruined  North  Station,  we  were  stopped 
by  an  officer  who  spoke  English,  and 
who  asked  our  nationality.  He  polite¬ 
ly  explained  that  we  could  not  enter 
the  North  Station  as  it  was  now  the 
Japanese  military  headquarters,  so  we 
turned  off  in  another  direction.  But 
there  was  nothing  more  to  be  seen, 
though  we  walked  for  over  an  hour, 
for  all  had  crumbled  to  dust,  and  one 
heap  of  brick  and  mortar  is  very  like 
another.  The  scenery,  though  interest¬ 
ing,  lacked  variety. 

World  War  Comparisons 

My  companion,  who  had  been 
through  four  years  of  the  World  War 
in  France,  told  me  he  had  seen  noth¬ 
ing  as  bad  before. 

“In  France,”  said  he,  “you  would 
see  many  wrecked  buildings — indeed, 
whole  streets  in  ruins.  An  occasional 
building,  however,  would  have  escaped 
almost  intact.  But  here — ”  And  he 
threw  up  his  hands  significantly. 

We  turned  down  a  street  that  led  to 
the  International  Settlement,  and  in 
half  an  hour  we  were  back  in  Shang¬ 
hai  where  the  busy  shops,  the  roads 
lined  with  luxurious  motors,  and  the 
thronged  sidewalks  made  a  vivid  con¬ 
trast  to  the  desolate  scenes  we  had  just 
left  in  blotted-out  Chapei. 
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He  dashed  to  the  telephone, 
dialed  the  priest  and  doctor. 


Short  Story 
by 

Marie  Hardiman  Kennedy 
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Illustration  by 
Edward  R.  Smith 

6400  THAT’S  final,  Jean?”  Young  Paul  Mayo,  his  fore- 
head  creased  in  an  anxious  line  above  troubled  honest 
eyes,  asked  the  question.  He  stroked  a  not-very-strongly- 
cut  chin  with  fingers  that  trembled. 

“Yes,  final !  I’ll  have  the  ceremony  in  your  Catholic 
church,  but  this  instruction  clause  is  out  of  the  question  !” 
The  girl  looked  determinedly  at  the  man  she  loved.  Her 
square-cut  little  chin  settled  implacably. 

“Well — ”  Paul  began.  Then  hesitated  helplessly. 

“You’re  a  dear  !”  the  girl’s  voice  was  gladly  light.  “Won¬ 
der  why  I  love  you,  Paul  Mayo?  You’re  such  an  easy-going 
little  boy!” 

“Never  mind  that,  Jean,  but  promise  me  something  for 
tonight.  Don’t  argue  with  mother  over  religion  !” 

“I’ll  try,  big  sweetheart !  But  you  know  that  bit  of  a 
mother  of  yours  will — argue !  She’s  marvelous,  Paul,  and, 
in  spite  of  her  objection  to  me — I  love  her !” 

“Oh,  I  know,  mother’ll  have  her  guns  pointed!”  Young 
Mayo  made  a  vague,  resentful  gesture. 


The  two  young  people  had  been  driving  along  the  city 
streets  towards  the  apartment-house  where  the  Mayos  lived. 
Now  the  car  swerved  into  the  wide  driveway. 

MRS.  MAYO  received  them  cordially.  The  little  woman 
was  very  old  and  very  frail.  She  had  skin  like  a 
withered  olive.  And  a  pair  of  young  eyes  so  startlingly 
blue  as  to  catch  at  the  beholder’s  breath. 

“Excuse  my  reclining  position,  children.  The  doctor  was 
just  here.  He  says:  ‘Lie  still  half  the  day;  don’t  move  the 
other  half  !’  ”  A  ripple  of  gay  laughter,  amazingly  clear  and 
beautiful  in  so  old  a  woman,  accompanied  the  raillery. 

Jean  sat  down  beside  the  old  lady  and  said  gently,  “What 
are  we  doing  this  evening,  Mrs.  Mayo?” 

The  girl  did  admire  this  small,  intelligent,  dominant 
mother  of  Paul’s.  It  would  be  nice,  she  thought,  if  Mrs. 
Mayo  would  suddenly  say,  “Jean,  call  me  mother  !”  But  such 
an  invitation  would  never  be  given.  Unless  that  ridiculous 
standing  argument  of  theirs  was  won — by  the  old  lady  !  And 
it  never  would  be!  No  priest  would  explain  Catholic  doc¬ 
trines  to  Jean  Lowe!  In  fact  she  wanted  to  understand 
nothing  about  theology  from  any  denomination. 



Mrs.  Mayo  was  .speaking.  “Tonight, 
Jean  dear,  I  would  enjoy  a  visit  with 
you  alone.  Paul  may  come  for  you  at 
nine.” 

Young  Mayo  groaned.  Then :  “Moth¬ 
er,  didn’t  the  doctor  warn  you  against 
talking?  I  mean  against  argument?  I 
mean — ” 

“Do  you  know  what  you  do  mean, 
son  ?  Now,  run  along !  Jean  and  I 
will  .spend  a  very  profitable  evening.” 

So  Paul  left  Jean  and  his  mother 
alone. 

THE  old  lady,  swathed  in  a  soft 
blue  robe,  reclining  under  an  am¬ 
ber  light,  seemed  to  Jean  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  quiet  peace.  Except  when  she 
raised  her  eyes.  Heavens !  The  light 
in  those  eyes.  Sparkling,  combative — 
with  a  glow  that  could  never  perish. 
But  must  live  on  somewhere  after  the 
sallow,  wizened  little  body  was  dead ! 
As  if  a  soul — 

Abruptly,  the  girl  smothered  her 
thoughts.  What  sort  of  clutter  was  in 
her  mind?  The  woman  was  influenc¬ 
ing  her ! 

To  divert  herself,  Jean  surveyed 
the  room.  A  charming  place.  Upon 
the  two-toned  cream  wall  was  a  small 
handsome  crucifix.  Also  two  good 
reproductions.  One,  a  Sistine  Madon¬ 
na.  The  other,  a  Murillo  Immaculate 
Conception.  There  was  a  small  book¬ 
case  containing  very  select  volumes. 
All  quiet,  restful.  Except  in  one  cor¬ 
ner,  where  a  gorgeous  floor-sized  vase 
of  Venetian  red  stood  out  lustily — with 
hearty  beauty,  somehow  symbolic  of 
the  dynamic  little  resident  of  the  room. 

A  genuine  bracket  clock  of  veneered 
ebony  sang  out  its  nasal  “ting-tang” 
of  the  quarter  hour.  Then — quiet. 

Mrs.  Mayo  smiled.  “Where  did  we 
leave  off  that  last  time,  child?” 

Jean  shook  her  head. 

“Oh,  yes — about  the  sort  of  girl  I 
want  my  Paul  to  marry.” 

“I’m  not  a  replica,  of  course?” 

“On  the  contrary,  Jean,  you  are  the 
type  of  woman  Paul  really  needs ! 
You  must  know,  you,  with  your  quick 
intellect,  that  Paul — ”  Here,  the 
mother  hesitated.  A  pink  flush  crept 
into  her  cheeks.  “That  the  boy  needs 
a  strong,  steady  compass  to  set  his 
course  by.  I  married  his  father  !  Like 
Paul,  my  husband  was  lovable,  good, 
impulsive.  We  were  ideally  happy.  But 
I  was  the  one  who  made  up  my  hus¬ 
band’s  mind!  You  understand,  Jean?” 
The  girl  nodded. 

“YoP  grasp  why  I  am  anxious  about 
my  son?  You  are  going  to  make  up 
his  mind — practically  about  his  life — 
if  he  marries  you.” 

“If  he  marries  me,  Mrs.  Mayo?” 
“Exactly!  If!  Because  I  am  going 
to  do  all  I  can  to  prevent  your  mar¬ 
riage  !” 


“But  you  just  admitted  that  I  was 
the  type?” 

“You  are !  I  wouldn’t  want  Paul  to 
marry  a  girl  as  indeterminate  as  him¬ 
self.  But  I  pray  his  wife  will  be  de¬ 
termined  in  the  right  way.  With  God’s 
permission,  I  would  offer  up  my  life 
this  minute,  if  by  that  act,  I  could 
save  my  son  from  marrying  an  in¬ 
fidel  !” 

“Look  here,  Mrs.  Mayo,  I’ve  ex¬ 
plained  to  you  before — that  I  am  not 
an  infidel !” 

“And  I’m  always  forgetting !  Par¬ 
don  an  old  woman,  Jean.  You  call 
yourself — an  agnostic?” 

A  sort  of  amused  hysteria  rose  up 
in  Jean.  So  Mrs.  Mayo  had  managed 
again ! 

But  the  old  lady  was  droning  on. 
“An  agnostic?  Let’s  see.  That  means 
you  don’t  know  about  God.  You  don’t 
know — and  you’re  satisfied?” 

Anger  was  rising  within  the  girl. 
“An  agnostic,  Mrs.  Mayo,  is  one  who 
believes  if  there  is  a  God — if  there  is, 
mind — that  He  is  beyond  the  under¬ 
standing  of  our  finite  minds.  It  is 
futile  to  attempt  understanding  of 
Him.  I’d  rather  say  “It”  or  First 
Cause.  I  don’t  like  the  dogmatic  word 
‘God.’  ” 

“I  understand  something  about  your 
First  Cause,  Jean !” 

“You  think  you  do !” 

“Your  First  Cause  is  intelligent. 
You  must  concede  that.” 

“I  concede  nothing !” 

“You  credit  this  First  Cause  with 
the  beginning  of  the  universe?  Oh, 
well,  then,”  as  Jean  made  a  dissenting 
motion  with  her  hand,  “with  being  the 
force  that  began  the  essences  of  things 
as  we  know  them.  That  set  the — every¬ 
thing — in  motion?” 

“I  suppose  I  do.” 


Requiescant  in  Race  , 

Please  pray  for  the  repose  of  the 
souls  of : 

The  Rev.  Michael  Saul,  S.  J.,  John 
O’Connell,  Mrs.  Agnes  Emmons,  Mrs. 
Bridget  Donegar,  Mrs.  Ellen  Wallace, 
Mrs.  Bridget  Gallagher,  Mrs.  Patrick 
Diamond,  Rose  A.  Pender,  Ruth  Lis¬ 
ton,  Bridget  Gorman,  Edward  Rogan, 
John  J.  Heany,  John  P.  Kearns,  Frank 
Sullivan,  F.  J.  Gallagher,  Timothy 
Meskell,  Jeremiah  Kenney,  Casiemier 
Jess,  Anthony  Jordan,  Anna  McHugh, 
Mrs.  James  Little, 
and  all  the  deceased  members  and 
benefactors  of  the  Chinese  Mission 
Society. 

May  their  souls,  and  the  souls  of 
all  the  faithful  departed,  through  the 
mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace. 

Amen. 


“Only  intelligence  could  do  that. 
Divine  intelligence  !  So  you  know  two 
attributes  of  the  First  Cause.  Intel¬ 
ligence  and  divinity !” 

“But  what’s  the  difference?  We 
can’t  explain  it.  We’ll  never  under¬ 
stand  !” 

“Imperfectly  we  understand.  But 
we  do  understand.  You  can’t  honestly 
say  you  know  nothing  at  all  about  the 
First  Cause !” 

“Please,  Mrs.  Mayo,  I  promised 
Paul—” 

“And  this  First  Cause  must  be  all 
powerful,  all  beautiful,  all  loving — all 
in  infinite  degree.  If  you  think  at  all 
—if  you  compare  the  handiwork  of 
the  First  Cause,  the  creation  of  the 
universe,  you  must  certainly  under¬ 
stand  something  about  the  Creator — 
no  matter  how  imperfectly — you  have 
the  understanding ! 

“Oh,  child,  if  you  truly  love  Paul, 
why  won’t  you  accept  the  instructions 
of  his  Church  and  compare  those  in¬ 
structions  with  the  convictions  you 
now  have  ?  Or,  are  you  afraid  of  com¬ 
parison?” 

“No,  I’m  not  afraid  of  the  Church’s 
doctrines,  but  I’m  not  sseeking  them. 
I’m  satisfied.” 

“Do  you  know,  Jean,”  Mrs.  Mayo 
continued,  “that  it  is  said  an  infidel 
never  dies  ?” 

“I’m  not  an  infidel !” 

“There !  I’m  forgetting  again,  child. 
Sorry !  But  I  don’t  believe  an  agnostic 
ever  dies  either !” 

“Nonsense !” 

“Have  you  ever  been  present  when 
a  person  died,  Jean  ?” 

“No.” 

“I  wish  you  could  have  the  expe¬ 
rience.  I  wish  you  could  be  there  when 
a  believing,  loving,  penitent  soul  leaves 
a  torn,  tired  body !  You  would  learn 
something.  I  wish  you  could  be  pres¬ 
ent  when  a  different  sort  of  soul  leaves 
its  body.  You  would  learn  more!” 

“I’ll  take  care  not  to  be  on  hand 
either  time.  I  hate  unpleasant  scenes  ! 
Which  reminds  me,  Mrs.  Mayo,  these 
arguments  are  unpleasant  to  me^-and 
to  Paul.  I  promised  him  not  to  argue 
with  you  any  more.” 

“It  would  take  two  to  make  the 
promise,  Jean.  This  discussion  of  ours 
will  not  be  over — until  I  win  or  lose 
definitely  your  consent  to  submit  your¬ 
self  to  Catholic  instruction.  If  I  lose, 
then  I’m  going  to  use  every  influence 
I  have  to  keep  Paul  from  marrying 
you !  Poor  Paul !  The  boy  will  be  the 
battered  pawn  between  two  women. 
May  the  best  woman  win !” 

MENTALLY  exhausted,  Jean  left 
at  nine  for  a  drivfe.with  Paul. 
The  girl  expected  to  be  soothed  by 
(Concluded  on  page  18) 
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Loretto ,  Hanyang 

Speaks  to  Loretto ,  Kentucky — and  You  dMay 

Listen  In 


\  GAIN  I  am  back  at  the  type.  In- 
I*-  deed,  I  haven’t  left  it  for  long  all 
during  Lent,  but  most  of  the  letters 
were  connected  with  the  Embroidery 
bills  and  orders.  That  branch  now 
keeps  me  very  busy.  However,  I  did 
take  a  lay-off  during  Holy  Week  and 
tried  to  forget  everything  but  the  “One 
Thing  Necessary.” 

Alleluia 

We  had  a  wonderfully  restful  Holy 
Week  and  a  glorious  Easter.  On 
Wednesday  three  of  our  youngsters 
were  baptized,  and  on  Holy  Thursday 
thirteen  made  their  First  Holy  Com¬ 
munion.  After  that  we  had  no  fur¬ 
ther  services  until  Easter  Sunday.  We 
did  not  even  go  down  to  the  City 
church  for  services,  as  it  was  so  packed 
that  they  had  to  take  the  pews  out  and 
let  the  people  stand  in  order  to  get 
them  all  in.  On  Sunday  they  had  three 
Masses,  and  for  each  the  church  was 
jammed. 

The  poor  refugees  are  still  staying 
around.  They  cannot  go  up  the  coun¬ 
try  and  their  ragged  destitute  appear¬ 
ance  is  most  pitiable. 

Another  Flood? 

There  is  another  flood  predicted  for 
this  year,  but  we  are  praying  that  the 
Lord  may  avert  it.  No  reconstruction 
work  of  any  kind  has  been  done,  so 
even  the  annual  rise  of  the  river  will 
cause  a  considerable  area  to  be  inun¬ 
dated.  But  please  God,  the  rise  may 
not  be  abnormal.  The  poor  people  are 
even  now  existing  on  nothing  but  roots 
and  herbs  and  ordinary  grass,  mixed 
with  a  little  flour  and  water.  When  the 
heat  comes,  they  will  just  die  in  their 
tracks. 

Baptisms  Mounting 

The  Sisters  still  go  out  about  once 
a  week  to  visit  the  sick,  and  usually 
return  with  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
baptisms — our  number  has  reached 
915.  Some  were  adults  who  were  able 
to  be  given  instruction  before  they 
were  baptized.  These  cases  have  to  be 
watched  very  closely  so  that  baptism 
be  given  as  closely  as  possible  before 
death.  It  is  a  bit  risky  to  baptize  too 
soon,  as  the  habits  of  a  lifetime  may 
return  and,  aided  by  the  devil,  their 
idols  may  again  assert  influence. 

Many  thanks  for  the  cotton  bats 
which  you  put  in  to  fill  up  the  “vacant 


lot”  in  the  box.  We  were  delighted  to 
receive  it,  because  we  use  so  much  of 
it  “washing  the  babies’  heads,”  i.  e. 
baptizing.  One  day  an  old  man  saw 
me  washing  a  little  one’s  head ;  he  said, 
“My  head  hurts ;  put  some  of  that 
medicine  on  it.”  So  I  washed  his  head 
with  plain  water. 

Somebody’s  Prayer 

It  is  surely  a  privilege  to  baptize, 
and  many  are  our  consolations  in  our 
hunt  for  souls.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  joy  that  beamed  on  the  face  of  one 
— a  man  about  thirty  years  of  age — 
baptized  shortly  before  death.  Last 
Thursday  I  baptized  a  little  girl  of 
about  four  or  five  years.  Her  little 
eyes  were  set  as  though  she  were  about 
to  breathe  her  last.  Her  mother  said 
she  had  been  like  that  for  five  days. 
Why  did  Our  Lord  keep  her  living 
until  we  reached  her?  Perhaps  some¬ 
one  in  a  distant  land  was  praying  for 
a  little  one  in  China.  .  . 

The  mandarin  is  feeding  people  in 
the  big  public  building  not  far  from 
us,  and  the  officials,  all  pagans,  always 
give  us  a  most  gracious  welcome  on 
the  occasions  of  our  visits.  The  last 
time  Sister  Stella  and  I  went,  we  got 
twenty-two  baptisms.  I  named  one  of 
them  for  Father  Howlett,  so  he  has 
quite  a  few  little  Chinklets  now. 

I  must  tell  you  about  the  soul  I 
stole  for  a  Chinese  jo  (about  two  cents 
in  our  money — a  part  of  Reverend 
Mother’s  Christmas  present).  On  our 
entrance  into  a  building,  we  saw, 
wrapped  in  a  quilt,  a  little  girl.  At  the 
farthest  end  of  the  quilt  sat  her  mother 
with  a  tiny  infant.  When  the  chil¬ 
dren  saw  us,  they  were  scared  and 
cried  for  us  to  go  away,  and  the  old 
woman  told  us  she  did  not  want  any 
of  our  medicine.  Sister  Stella’s  ob¬ 
jective  was  the  little  girl.  I  decided 
upon  the  baby.  I  asked  the  old  woman 
what  was  wrong  with  them,  they 
looked  so  ill.  She  replied  that  they 
were  starving  and  told  us  to  go  away. 
But  I  was  not  ready  to  be  dismissed. 

I  took  from  my  pocket  the  jo  and 
handed  it  to  her,  and  while  she  was 
examining  the  piece,  I  with  my  other 
hand  poured  the  saving  waters  upon 
the  baby’s  head  at  the  point  farthest 
from  her.  She,  the  mother,  did  not 
even  thank  me  but  continued  telling 
me  to  go.  I  went — nearly  skipping,  so 
happy  was  I  over  my  victory. 

God  bless  you  all — and  heaps  of  love 
to  all  at  Loretto. 


T hanks  He  to  Qod 

Chicago,  Ill. — In  thanksgiving  for  a 
favor  received,  I  am  enclosing  an 
offering  in  honor  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  St. 
Joseph,  the  Little  Flower  and  St. 
Jude.  Will  you  please  publish? 

New  York,  N.  Y. — If  possible  kindly 
publish  my  thanksgiving  to  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  extended  to  my  relatives 
in  Shanghai  during  the  recent 
trouble. 

Berwyn,  Pa. — The  enclosed  offering 
is  sent  in  honor  of  St.  Therese  in 
thanksgiving  for  a  favor  obtained. 
Please  publish. 

Detroit,  Mich. — Would  you  please 
publish  in  The  Far  East  my 
thanksgiving  for  favor  received 
through  the  intercession  of  St. 
Anthony?  The  enclosed  is  an  of¬ 
fering  for  a  Mass  in  his  honor. 

South  Hill,  Pa. — The  enclosed  is  an 
offering  for  a  Mass  in  honor  ol 
the  Sacred  Heart,  the  Blessed  Vir¬ 
gin  and  St.  Anthony  in  thanks¬ 
giving  for  a  favor  received.  Please 
publish. 

Jackson  Heights,  N.  Y. — I  am  en¬ 
closing  a  donation  in  thanksgiving 
to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  for 
a  speedy  recovery  from  a  serious 
illness  and  operation. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. — The  enclosed 
donation  is  sent  in  thanksgiving 
to  the  Sacred  Heart  for  a  favor 
received.  Please  publish. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. — The  enclosed  is  an 
offering  for  St.  Ann’s  Burse,  sent 
in  thanksgiving  for  a  favor  re¬ 
ceived  through  the  intercession  of 
St.  Ann. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — The  enclosed  is  an 
offering  for  a  Mass  of  thanks¬ 
giving,  in  honor  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  and  St.  Anthony,  for  re¬ 
covery  from  a  serious  operation. 

Kendallville,  Ind. — Will  you  kindly 
publish  thanks  in  The  Far  East 
for  a  favor  received  through  the 
intercession  of  the  Blessed  Vir¬ 
gin? 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. — The  enclosed  dona¬ 
tion  is  from  a  friend  of  mine — 
sent  in  thanksgiving  to  the  Sacred 
Heart.  The  donation  and  also 
publication  were  promised  if  her 
husband  should  get  well  after 
having  been  seriously  ill. 

Toledo,  Ohio — The  enclosed  is  sent 
as  offerings  for  Masses  to  be  said 
in  thanksgiving  for  favors  re¬ 
ceived. 

Sioux  City,  la. — Offering  in  honor 
of  St.  Anthony,  in  thanksgiving 
for  favor  received. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — I  am  enclosing  a 
little  offering  in  honor  of  St.  Jude, 
in  thanksgiving  for  a  favor  re¬ 
ceived.  (Continued  on  page  26) 
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Wilfrid  O’Malley 


On  a  tower  at  the  entrance  to  Dublin  a  trum¬ 
peter  heralds  the  coming  of  the  Papal  Legate 


44T  PREPARED  myself  to  witness 

-L  something  extraordinary.  But  I 
am  obliged  to  say,  in  all  truth,  that 
what  has  occurred  is  beyond  anything 
I  could  have  conceived  as  possible.” 

In  these  words  His  Eminence  Car¬ 
dinal  Lauri,  Papal  Legate,  gave  his 
first  impressions  of  the  International 
Eucharistic  Congress  held  in  Dublin 
last  month.  He  spoke  thus  on  Thurs¬ 
day  evening,  June  23,  after  witnessing 
the  fervor  displayed  at  the  opening 
events  of  the  ' Congress.  What  fol¬ 
lowed  was  a  crescendo  of  faith  and 
devotion,  culminating  in  the  Mass  of 
Sunday,  June  26,  when  the  largest 
congregation  in  the  history  of  Chris¬ 
tendom  knelt  before  the  altar  in  Phoe¬ 
nix  Park.  That  Sunday  evening,  as  the 
concluding  Adoremus  of  the  Benedic¬ 
tion  filled  the  sunlit  air,  one  of  the 
greatest  religious  celebrations  the 
world  has  known  came  to  a  solemn 
close. 

The  Beginning 

From  the  beginning  it  was  sublime 
and  touching.  And  the  beginning  was 
many  months  ago.  It  included  millions 
of  prayers  in  Ireland  and  throughout 
the  world  for  the  success  of  the  Con¬ 
gress.  It  included  the  enthusiastic  self- 
denial  of  the  hungry  poor  that  they 
might  save  to  buy  decorations  for  their 
Dublin  tenement  homes.  It  included 


days  and  nights  of  patient  planning, 
organizing  and  rehearsing.  It  must 
have  included,  too,  countless  hidden 
sacrifices  that  are  never  talked  of — 
save,  perhaps,  in  Holy  Communion, 
when  heart  speaks  to  Heart. 

Any  narrative  of  the  events  of  the 
Congress  must  be  inadequate.  Human 


words  halt  on  Thabor.  They  can  say 
so  little  beyond  this:  “Lord,  it  is  good 
for  us  to  be  here !” 

WEEKS  before  June  22,  the  Cath¬ 
olic  world  began  its  movement 
towards  the  towering  white  altar  of 
the  Congress.  From  the  most  remote 
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Some  of  the  congregation  at  the  Pontifical  Mass  on  Children’s  Day 


parts  of  the  earth  pilgrims  set  sail  for 
the  wide  harbor  that  lies  beneath  the 
blue  Dublin  hills. 

In  Ireland  no  preoccupations  with 
the  physical  problems  of  so  great  a 
gathering  were  allowed  to  obscure  the 
essentially  spiritual  nature  of  the 
event.  On  June  5,  in  the  city  and 
environs  of  Dublin,  a  week  of  retreats 
for  women  began  as  |  preparation  for 
the  Congress.  On  June  12  there  was 
a  General  Communion  of  women 
throughout  Ireland  and  on  that  eve¬ 
ning  a  week  of  retreats  for  men  began 
in  the  archdiocese  of  Dublin.  June  19 
saw  a  General  Communion  of  men  all 
over  the  country  and  in  Dublin  the 
beginning  of  a  triduum  for  the  success 
of  the  Congress. 

The  Papal  Legate 

Meanwhile  the  Papal  Legate  was  on 
his  way.  His  Eminence  Cardinal 
Lauri,  chosen  by  Our  Holy  Father, 
Pope  Pius  XI,  as  his  special  repre¬ 
sentative  for  the  Congress,  reached 
Ireland  on  Monday  afternoon,  June 
20.  When  passing  through  England, 
he  had  a  foretaste  of  the  welcome  that 
awaited  him.  At  Folkestone,  London 
and  Chester  there  were  enthusiastic 
crowds  to  greet  him.  The  little  station 
at  Addison  Road  Junction  in  London 
was  the  scene  of  “one  of  the  most 
impressive  demonstrations  of  religious 
fervor  that  England  has  ever  seen.” 
Here  thousands  of  people  had  gathered 
to  see  the  Legate’s  special  train  pass 
through.  During  the  brief  delay  neces¬ 
sary  to  attach  a  new  engine,  Cardinal 
Lauri  stepped  from  the  train  and 
found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  cheer¬ 
ing  throng.  Men  and  women  strug¬ 
gled  to  kiss  his  ring,  to  have  rosaries 
blessed  by  him.  Perspiring  London 
policemen  gasped  with  amazement 


when  the  crowds  surged  up  recklessly, 
almost  touching  the  train  as  it  moved 
out  of  the  junction  on  its  way  to 
Holyhead. 

It  was  nearly  three  o’clock  on  Mon¬ 
day  afternoon,  June  20,  when  the  ship 
chartered  for  the  Cardinal  Legate  was 
seen  from  the  Irish  shore.  Sturdy 
fishermen  from  the  olden  village  of 
Howth  were#  among  the  first  to  wel¬ 
come  him.  In  their  brown-sailed  boats 
they  had  been  waiting  out  at  sea  to 
greet  the  trim,  fast  steamer  with  its 
princely  passenger  from  Rome.  As 


soon  as  the  ship  was  sighted  from 
Dun  Laoghaire,  the  first  boom  of  the 
royal  salute  of  nineteen  guns  was 
heard.  Irish  airmen,  who  had  winged 
their  way  out  to  meet  the  vessel,  were 
flying  back  with  it  now,  their  six  air¬ 
planes  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  Yachts 
and  launches  in  the  harbor  were  gay 
with  flags.  There  was  a  spontaneous 
roar  of  cheers,  a  fanfare  of  trumpets 
sounded  the  Papal  March,  the  guard 
of  honor  stiffened  to  attention  and  the 
exulting  throng,  standing  in  the  sun¬ 
shine,  received  a  first  blessing  from 
the  Pope’s  envoy,  given  from  the  deck 
of  the  ship. 

His  Excellency  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  President  de  Valera  and  his 
Ministers  were  present  to  give  official 
welcome.  All  along  the  sunny,  flag- 
filled  miles  from  the  gangplank  at  Dun 
Laoghaire  into  the  heart  of  Dublin, 
thousands  of  men,  women  and  children 
— some  36,000  children — were  lined, 
voicing  the  welcome  of  the  people  by 
their  cheers. 

The  procession  into  the  city  was 
rich  with  color.  In  front  rode  an  es¬ 
cort  of  Irish  cavalry,  in  hussar  uni¬ 
form  of  deep  blue  and  gold,  carrying 
their  sabres  at  the  salute.  At  the  city 
boundary  two  heralds  sounded  a  fan¬ 
fare  and  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin, 
Alderman  Alfred  Byrne,  holding  the 
office  once  held  by  Daniel  O’Connell, 
presented  an  address  of  welcome  in 
the  name  of  his  city. 

The  procession  went  to  St.  Mary’s 
Pi  o-Cathedral,  which  was  crowded 
and  surrounded  by  crowds,  and  here 


The  Papal  Legate  enters  Dublin,  with  a  Guard  of  Honor  of  Irish  cavalry 
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The  high  altar  erected  in  Phoenix  Park.  This  photo  was  taken  on  Children’s  Day.  The  Guard  of  Honor  is  of  Irish  officers. 
Standing  on  the  ground  are  seen  the  trumpeters,  a  detachment  of  Catholic  Sea  Scouts  (left)  and  Catholic  Boy  Scouts  (right) 


the  formal  ecclesiastical  reception  took 
place. 

The  following  day,  June  21,  was 
fittingly  the  Feast  of  St.  Aloysius,  Pa¬ 
tron  of  Youth,  and  on  that  morning 
there  was  a  General  Communion  of 
children  throughout  the  country. 

The  Social  Events 

In  the  afternoon  the  Archbishops 
and  Bishops  of  Ireland  held  a  garden 
party  in  the  grounds  of  Blackrock  Col¬ 
lege,  in  honor  of  His  Eminence  the 
Cardinal  Legate.  Some  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  people  were  present.  That  night 
four  thousand  attended  the  State  Re¬ 
ception  in  Dublin  Castle. 

Dublin  Castle !  For  centuries  that 
grim  stronghold  had  stood  for  persis¬ 
tent,  unscrupulous  persecution  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  Built  by  invaders, 
it  sheltered  and  shielded  them  as  they 
sought  to  force  the  “Reformation”  on 
Ireland.  Many  a  man  languished  and 
died  within  its  walls — languished  and 
died  for  his  Faith,  for  his  love  of  the 
Mass.  In  this  castle  Archbishop  Der- 
mot  O’Hurley  had  been  tortured  by 
fire  in  “the  spacious  days”  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Into  the  dungeons  of  this 
castle,  a  century  later,  Blessed  Oliver 
Plunket,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  had 
been  thrown,  to  await  transfer  to  Lon¬ 


don  and  martyrdom  on  Tyburn  Hill. 
“This  is  the  victory  which  overcometh 
the  world,  our  Faith.”  Tonight  the 
castle  is  not  dark  or  grim.  Brilliant 
with  lights,  it  witnesses  Catholics  of 
Ireland  and  of  the  world  gathering  to 
do  honor  to  the  Legate  of  Pope 
Pius  XI. 

The  Formal  Opening 

By  Wednesday  morning  all  of  the 
special  Congress  liners  had  reached 
Dublin.  At  three  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon  the  Congress  was  .  formally 
opened  in  the  name  of  the  Pope  by 
His  Eminence  the  Cardinal  Legate. 
This  ceremony  took  place  in  the  Pro- 
Cathedral  and  opened  with  the  singing 
of  the  V eni,  Creator  Spiritus,  followed 
by  the  reading  of  the  Papal  Brief.  The 
English  version  of  the  Brief  was  then 
read  by  Monsignor  Francis  J.  Spell¬ 
man,  of  Boston,  who  had  come  as  a 
member  of  the  Legate’s  suite. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the 
Pope’s  Brief  or  Letter,  which  is  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Cardinal  Lauri : 

“We  know  that  for  a  long  time  the 
verdant  ‘Island  of  Saints,’  Ireland,  the 
Mother  of  heroes,  has  been  preparing 
with  admirable  zeal  and  enthusiasm 
for  the  International  Eucharistic  Con¬ 
gress  and  that  Dublin,  the  capital 


city,  is  being  embellished  and  splen¬ 
didly  adorned  so  that  these  solemni¬ 
ties  in  honor  of  the  Most  August 
Sacrament  may  be  celebrated  in  the 
*most  fitting  manner. 

“Nor  could  a  more  opportune  and 
appropriate  time  have  been  chosen  to 
render  magnificent  public  tribute  to 
the  Mystery  of  Faith  than  this  present 
year,  which  marks  the  fifteenth  Cen¬ 
tenary  that  Ireland  was  happily  con¬ 
verted  to  the  faith  of  Christ. 

“Rightly,  therefore,  does  the  whole 
Catholic  world  unite  today  in  the  re¬ 
joicings  of  the  Irish  people,  whose 
ancestors  carried  forth  the  religion  of 
their  fathers  and  widely  diffused  it  in 
very  many  parts  of  Europe,  in  North 
America,  in  South  Africa,  and  in  the 
distant  lands  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand. 

“If  one  considers  the  great  number 
of  churches  dedicated  to  St.  Patrick  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  (and  the 
number  is  almost  800),  churches  which 
serve  not  alone  to  tabernacle  the  Body 
of  Christ  but  also  to  strengthen  the 
Catholic  faith,  one  realizes  very  well 
that  it  c^n  be  truly  said  of  the  Irish 
people,  as  it  was  said  of  the  pioneer 
preachers  of  our  Faith,  ‘Their  sound 
hath  gone  forth  into  all  the  earth.’ 
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His  Eminence  Cardinal  Hayes  chats  with  President  de  Valera  at  the  Garden 

Party  in  Blackrock 


“The  religion  and  the  virtues  of  the 
Irish  people  shone  forth  in  a  particu¬ 
larly  resplendent  manner  during  the 
several  centuries  of  persistent  and 
cruel  persecution  of  the  Catholics  .  .  . 
During  those  hard  times  and  circum¬ 
stances  all  the  Irish  people,  with  un¬ 
surpassable  courage  and  fortitude,  pre¬ 
ferred  to  endure  every  kind  of  suffer- 
ing  rather  than  to  abandon  the  religion 
of  their  fathers  or  to  diminish  in  the 
slightest  measure  their  traditional  fidel¬ 
ity  to  the  Apostolic  See.” 

The  Pope  then  names  Cardinal 
Lauri  as  his  Legate  to  preside  over 
the  Eucharistic  Congress.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  letter  we  find  a  para¬ 
graph  in  which  the  foreign  missions 
are  linked  with  devotion  to  the  Blessed 
Eucharist  as  two  certain  means  of 
drawing  God’s  blessing  on  a  nation : 
(Those  who  have  kept  a  copy  of  the 
Papal  Brief  issued  for  the  1926  Con¬ 
gress  in  Chicago  will  find  that  the 
service  of  the  foreign  missions  is 
urgently  advocated  in  that  document 
as  a  practical  Eucharistic  devotion.) 

“Tell  the  Irish  people,”  writes  the 
Pope,  “that  we  have  learned  with  the 
greatest  happiness  that  among  them 
there  is  an  ever-increasing  extension 
of  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament; 
exhort  them  to  be  faithful  followers  of 
the  example  of  their  forefathers  in 
sending  and  in  sustaining  preachers 
of  the  Gospel  in  mission  countries ; 
arouse  their  spirit  so  that,  never  for¬ 
getful  of  the  ‘Mass-Rock’  they  shall 
faithfully  cherish  devotion  to  the  Holy 
Eucharist  as  the  standard  of  their 
Faith  and  as  a  defense  against  errors.” 

^PHE  sun  had  not  set  over  Ireland, 
that  night,  when  at  9  p.  m.  Expo¬ 
sition  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  began 
in  all  the  parishes  of  Dublin.  While 
the  magic  of  the  long  Irish  twilight 
still  lingered,  most  of  the  churches 


were  already  filled  for  Midnight  Mass. 
The  scenes  in  Dublin  between  that 
dusk  and  dawn  are  probably  without 
parallel  anywhere.  After  the  churches 
were  filled,  men  and  women  knelt  out 
on  the  sidewalks,  in  long  queues  that 
wound  out  into  the  darkness.  There 
they  prayed  and  joined  in  hymns  and 
united  their  hearts  with  the  Sacrifice 
that  was  being  offered  within.  In  some 


places  extra  Masses  were  celebrated 
out  in  the  open  for  the  overflow  of 
worshippers.  There  was  a  General 
Communion  during  the  Masses  and 
not  until  three  o’clock  in  the  morning 
— half  an  hour  before  daybreak — was 
there  an  end  to  the  communicants  that 
came  continuously,  in  wave  after  wave, 
up  to  the  altar  rails. 

Meanwhile  every  window  in  Dublin 


7  heir  Excellencies,  Bishop  Bucys,  Apostolic  Visitor  of  the  Russians  of  Western  Europe,  Archbishop  d’Herbigny,  President 
of  the  Pontifical  Commission  for  Russia,  Bishop  Czarneckij,  Apostolic  Visitor  of  the  Catholics  of  the  Slav  Rite  ’ in  Poland, 
the  Right  Rev.  Archimandrite  Firevnon,  Rector  of  Russian  Catholics  in  Paris,  seen  with  an  Irish  friend  during  Congress 
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A  section  of  the  congregation  of  a  million  at  the  concluding  Pontifical  Mass,  June  26 


framed  a  light.  The  length  of  every 
street  glimmered  like  the  side  of  a 
huge  liner  with  hundreds  of  lighted 
port-holes.  Powerful  searchlights, 
pouring  their  rays  through  lettered 
screens,  projected  mighty  words  across 
the  dark  sky.  Laudamus !  Glorificamus ! 
Adoramus!  “We  praise,  we  glorify, 
we  adore !”  Out  in  the  Bay  the  pil¬ 
grims’  ships  —  American,  German, 
English,  Italian,  Canadian,  Dutch — 
were  sparkling  with  light. 

Dublin  was  luminous  that  night  in 
every  way  and  in  the  highest  way. 
Lights  there  were  on  sea  and  on  land, 
and  in  the  people’s  hearts  there  was 
the  Light  of  the  World. 

International 

On  Thursday  and  Friday,  there  were 
special  services  and  meetings  for  the 
various  groups  of  pilgrims,  according 
to  nationality  and  language.  The  list 
of  these  meetings  shows  the  magnifi¬ 
cently  Catholic  nature  of  the  Congress. 
It  was  a  celebration  for  the  children  of 
all  races  and  they  had  come  to  reveal  a 
unity  more  firm  than  any  earthly  bond 
can  give.  Archbishop  Byrne  had  ex¬ 
pressed  this,  in  greeting  the  general 
body  of  non-Irish  pilgrims :  “All  are 
bound  to  us  by  ties  of  a  spiritual  re¬ 
lationship  more  intimate  than  any  kin¬ 
ship  of  blood  or  race,  and  so  I  bid 
them  all  a  hundred  thousand  wel¬ 
comes  !” 

Catholic ! 

“One  Lord,  One  Faith,  One  Bap¬ 
tism” — this  was  the  lesson  impressed 
upon  observers  of  the  diverse  nation¬ 
alities  united  before  the  Blessed  Eu¬ 
charist  in  Dublin.  How  diverse  they 


were  is  shown  by  the  following  list  of 
countries  whose  pilgrims  held  group 
meetings :  Argentine,  Australia,  Aus¬ 
tria,  Belgium,  Canada,  Czecho-Slo- 
vakia,  England,  France,  Germany, 
Holland,  Hungary,  Italy,  Jugo-Slavia, 
Lithuania,  Malta,  New  Zealand,  Po¬ 
land,  Portugal,  Scotland,  Spain,  the 
United  States  and  Uruguay.  There 
were  special  exercises,  too,  for  groups 
belonging  to  the  Oriental  Rites. 

Men’s  Night 

To  Thursday  evening  belongs  an¬ 
other  of  the  great  memories  of  the 
Congress,  when  quarter  of  a  million 
men  gathered  in  Phoenix  Park  and 


St.  Patrick’s  Bell 

Rung  at  the  Consecration  of  the  Mass, 
June  26 


heard  from  Archbishop  Glennon  of  St. 
Louis  a  sermon  that  has  been  ranked 
as  one  of  the  finest  addresses  given 
in  modern  Ireland.  It  was  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  that  the  Cardinal  Legate  said, 
“I  have  been  inspired  and  edified  to  an 
extent  which  is  beyond  the  power  of 
words  to  describe.” 

Women’s  Night 

The  following  evening  saw  a  vast 
army  of  women  meeting  in  the  Park. 
Many  of  them  walked  long  distances 
to  make  sure  of  being  there  in  time. 
On  this  evening  the  only  rain  of  the 
Congress  week  fell  softly,  but  it  soon 
ceased  and  the  countless  candles 
burned  steadily  in  the  afterglow  of  an 
Irish  sunset. 

There  were  some  remarkable  groups 
in  the  gathering.  A  Dublin  Carmelite 
Church  was  represented  by  1,900  mem¬ 
bers  of  its  sodality  of  Our  Lady  of 
Mount  Carmel.  A  troop  of  Dutch 
Catholic  girls,  members  of  the  “Grail” 
organization,  swung  into  the  Park, 
marching  in  uniform  under  their 
bright  banners.  The  piety,  good  hu¬ 
mor  and  dashing  spirit  of  these  sing¬ 
ing  Catholic  girls  from  Holland  seem 
to  have  won  the  admiration  of  the 
crowds  everywhere. 

Children’s  Day 

Saturday  was  Children’s  Day  and 
for  them  a  Pontifical  High  Mass  was 
celebrated  in  the  Park.  Some  of  the 
youngsters  had  left  their  homes  in  the 
far  south,  west  and  north  of  Ireland 
at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  to  come 
to  the  Mass.  Who  can  wonder  if  the 
Cardinal  Legate  was  affected  as  he 
looked  out  over  the  brightly-colored 
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throng  of  100,000  children,  cherished, 
favorite  tabernacles  of  Jesus  in  the 
Blessed  Eucharist? 

TV/ITH  Sunday  came  the  breath- 
7  taking  climax  — the  Pontifical 
High  Mass  offered  up  before  one 
million  people  in  the  Phoenix  Park. 
The  celebrant — a  gracious  compliment 
to  the  premier  See  of  the  United 
States — was  His  Excellency  Arch¬ 
bishop  Curley  of  Baltimore. 

Some  of  the  worshippers  spent  the 
night  under  the  stars  in  the  Park.  By 
eight  o’clock,  in  the  morning  thirty 
thousand  people,  by  ten  o’clock  one 
hundred  thousand,  were  already  on  the 
scene.  Many  marched  from  the  center 
of  the  city,  stood  for  hours  on  the 
green  sward  and  marched  back  for  the 
final  Benediction  on  O’Connell  Bridge, 
completing  perhaps  eight  hours  “on 
duty”  in  the  service  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament. 

St.  Patrick’s  Bell 

One  million  people  were  present 
when,  shortly  after  one  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  the  Mass  began.  All  had 
come  without  confusion,  had  found 
their  allotted  places  in  the  congrega¬ 
tion  without  difficulty,  and  were  in  per¬ 
fect  silence  and  order  as  the  Cardinal 
Legate  moved  up  to  his  throne  between 
the  uplifted  swords  of  the  officers’ 
guard  of  honor.  Loudspeakers  brought 
to  every  section  of  the  throng  not 


merely  the  words  of  the  Mass  and  the 
sweet  voice  of  Count  McCormack 
singing  the  tender  Panis  Angelicas, 
but  the  sound  of  the  very  movements 
at  the  altar.  A  perfect  hush  of  rev¬ 
erence  lay  upon  the  multitude.  They 
were  not  only  hushed  but  almost  mo¬ 
tionless.  At  the  Consecration,  the  tense 
silence  was  broken  by  the  ringing  of 
a  little  bell,  clear,  deep,  mellow  notes. 
Many  felt  a  catch  in  their  throats  as 
that  tinkling  sound  came  to  them.  The 
bell  was  the  very  bell  of  St.  Patrick, 
old  and  worn,  used  by  him  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  and  used  again  today 
under  an  Irish  sky ! 

The  Voice  of  the  Pope 

After  the  Mass  came  another  breath¬ 
taking  sound — faint  and  far,  a  voice 
from  Rome,  the  voice  of  the  Pope 
speaking  to  the  Congress.  His  mes¬ 
sage  was  preceded  by  three  trumpet- 
calls  from  the  altar  and  a  dispatch 
from  the  Vatican  City  tells  how  the 
Pope  was  visibly  affected  as  he  heard 
those  heralding  notes  from  Dublin. 
His  message  began :  “In  the  Name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  Amen.  Behold,  I  am  with 
you  beloved  children  in  Christ  .  . 

It  concluded  with  this  beautiful  and 
touching  blessing : 

“Through  the  merits  and  prayers  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  Queen  of 
Ireland;  of  Blessed  Michael  the  Arch¬ 
angel,  of  Blessed  John  the  Baptist,  of 


the  Holy  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul ;  of 
the  Holy-  Patriarch,  Saint  Patrick ;  of 
the  Saints  of  Ireland  and  all  Saints, 
may  the  Blessing  of  Almighty  God, 
Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  descend 
upon  you,  upon  your  and  our  beloved 
Ireland,  and  may  it  remain  with  you 
for  ever.” 

The  Processions 

After  the  Mass  four  processions 
were  formed  to  march  eight  abreast 
by  four  different  routes  to  O’Connell 
Bridge,  which  spans  the  Liffey  in  the 
center  of  Dublin.  For  two  and  a  half 
hours  they  marched,  reverently,  un- 
wearyingly,  in  perfect  order.  (Some¬ 
body  has  estimated  the  total  length  of 
the  four  files  as  twenty-two  miles.) 
There  was  no  talking  or  jesting  in  the 
ranks ;  the  men  were  bareheaded  and 
the  hymns  and  prayers  were  kept  in 
perfect  unison  by  means  of  the  loud¬ 
speakers  which  carried  the  voices  of 
the  main  choir  to  every  point  on  the 
lines  of  march.  The  skilful  use  of  these 
loudspeakers  contributed  much  to  the 
success  of  the  Congress.  Even  while 
the  Mass  was  in  progress  several  miles 
away,  soldiers  on  duty  along  the  pro¬ 
cession  routes  were  prayerfully  follow¬ 
ing  the  Holy  Sacrifice.  Long  before 
the  marching  ranks  appeared,  the  sol¬ 
diers  and  civilians  on  the  sidewalks 
were  answering  the  rosary  and  joining 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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“I  am  with  you ,  beloved  children  in  Christ  .  . 

His  Holiness  the  Pope  broadcasting  from  his  library  to  a  million  Catholics  of  all  nations  present  in  Dublin  at  the 
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“Tantum  ergo  Sacramentum  veneremur  cernui  ...”  The  final  Benediction  < 

Only  one  of  the  seven  streets  converging  on  O’Conne 
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:d  Sacrament  on  O’Connell  Bridge,  Dublin,  at  6:45  p.  m.,  Sunday,  June  26, 1932 

shown  here.  All  seven  were  filled  with  worshippers. 
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e Argument 

( Concluded  from  page  8) 

the  night  ride.  But  she  was  not.  The 
deep,  plush  sky,  lavishly  sprinkled  with 
silver-white  stars,  the  incense  of  dewy 
lawns,  the  pleasant  purr  of  the  road¬ 
ster,  skimming'  luxuriously  along  the 
dark  glimmer  of  road,  failed  to  have 
the  usual  effect. 

That  old  woman !  That  irritating 
old  woman  !  Wishing  death-bed  scenes 
upon  a  girl.  Threatening  to  break  up 
a  romance.  And  doing  it  all  in  the 
open,  with  a  smile — like  a  fighting  old 
general,  disdainful  of  modern  camou¬ 
flage  ! 

Suddenly,  Jean  noticed  that  she  did 
not  have  her  purse.  She  must  have 
left  it  at  the  Mayo  apartment. 

Grudgingly,  Paul  Mayo  turned  the 
car  homeward  at  Jean’s  request  and 
explanation  that  she  would  retrieve 
her  purse  and  then  go  directly  to  her 
own  home. 

As  he  turned  the  key  in  the  apart¬ 
ment  door,  Paul  said,  “Somehow, 
Jean,  I’m  worried.  It  seems  as  if 
life—” 

He  walked  into  the  apartment, 
stopped  suddenly.  A  great  fear  com¬ 
ing  over  his  countenance. 

“Wait !  Paul  !  Oh — your  mother  !” 
Jean  attempted  to  reach  the  inert  little 
form  first. 

But  young  Mayo  was  already  beside 
his  mother,  upon  his  knees,  his  ear 
close  to  her  heart. 

“She’s  living,  Jean  !”  a  glad  sob  was 


in  the  man’s  voice.  He  dashed  to  the 
telephone;  dialed  the  priest  and  doctor. 

When  he  returned  to  the  divan,  his 
mother  had  gained  a  very  little  color 
in  her  cheeks^  Jean  was  sitting  close 
beside  her,  holding  a  wrinkled,  frail 
hand,  that  was  clenched  tight.  “Some¬ 
thing  in  her  hand,  Paul,”  the  girl  ex¬ 
plained. 

But  the  man  was  not  listening.  His 
mother  was  gaining  consciousness.  He 
understood  and  obeyed  her  feeble  ges¬ 
ture  to  move  his  head  from  directly 
in  front  of  her  eyes. 

Jean  noticed  the  old  woman  was 
now  facing  the  crucifix  upon  the  wall. 
That  her  eyes  rested  upon  it;  that  her 
lips  smiled  slightly;  that,  in  her  eyes, 
was  peace. 

Suddenly  Paul  seemed  aware  that 
the  sign  he  had  been  fearing  had 
come.  He  crossed  quickly  to  the  cru¬ 
cifix,  took  it  from  the  wall,  held  it 
close  to  his  mother’s  gaze. 

Jean  watched.  Through  the  silence 
she  heard  a  crackle,  like  stiff  paper. 
Mrs.  Mayo’s  hand,  that  had  been  held 
with  fingers  curled  inward,  now 
opened,  and  a  crumpled  page  of  note 
paper  fell  to  the  floor. 

Jean  picked  it  up,  opened  it.  At 
first  she  could  not  understand.  There 
was  a  scribbled  heading — “Faith  in 
the  Existence  of  an  Eternal  God.” 
Under  the  heading  were  notes,  not 
readily  decipherable,  mostly  in  ab¬ 
breviations. 

All  at  once  the  girl  comprehended. 


•HftRfiAsr 

She  was  looking  upon  Mrs.  Mayo’s 
preparation  for  her  last  argument. 
With  her  final  breath  the  valiant  little 
woman  was  fighting  for  her  faith  and 
her  son. 

Jean  crumpled  the  paper  in  her 
hand.  She  was  remembering  that  only 
an  hour  before,  Mrs.  Mayo  was  will¬ 
ing  to  surrender  her  life,  with  God’s 
permission,  if  by  that  act  she  could 
save  Paul  from — 

The  girl’s  very  thoughts  hesitated. 
Then  bravely  went  on,  “To  save  him 
— from  me !” 

And  still  another  remembrance  cut 
sharply  through  her  mind.  That  death¬ 
bed  scene  Mrs.  Mayo  had  hoped  for — 
that  she,  Jean,  might  glimpse  a  truth ! 
It  would  seem  almost  as  if  the  little 
mother  had — 

But  Jean  was  overwhelmed.  She 
dropped  to  her  knees  beside  Paul 
Mayo.  “Let  me  hold  the  crucifix,”  she 
whispered.  “Just  once,  Paul !  It  is  a 
message  to  your  mother.  My  surren¬ 
der — to  the  best  woman.  Please.  She 
will  understand.’^ 

Reluctantly,  Paul  released  the  cru¬ 
cifix  into  the  hands  humbly  waiting 
for  it. 

Jean  held  the  lovely  cross  tenderly. 
Her  lips  trembled.  Her  eyes  were 
brimming  with  tears,  but  through 
them,  she  knew  when  Paul’s  mother 
had  torn  her  loving,  suffering  glance 
from  the  image  of  her  God — just  for 
one  brief  second — to  acknowledge  the 
sweet  surrender  of  Jean. 


- ■ —  “(greater  Love  Lhan  Lhis — . 

Editor’s  Note:  These  are  actual  letters  written  to  missionaries,  and  others,  by  an  American  priest. 


IX 

THE  PRICE  OF  VICTORY 


My  Dear  Sister  in  Christ: 

I  wish  this  letter  to  bring  you  fresh  courage  in  the 
Service  of  the  Master.  When  you  receive  it,  it  will 
probably  be  July,  and  July  is  the  Month  of  the 
Precious  Blood.  For  some  years  now  I  have  tried, 
at  least  in  a  feeble  way,  to  practice  special  devotion  to 
the  Precious  Blood  of  Jesus,  and  I  hope  this  will 
please  you. 

We  owe  everything  to  the  Precious  Blood,  do  we 
not  ?  The  forgiveness,  so  oft  repeated,  of  our  sins,  the 
salvation  of  all  the  souls  we  love,  the  radiant  virtues 
that  make  us  love  them — all  that  makes  living  worth 
while  for  ourselves  and  for  all  the  world,  has  its 
source  in  the  red  fountains  of  Our  Saviour’s  Wounds. 

What  a  terrible  trial  life  would  be  to  thoughtful 
sppls,  were  it  necessary  for  them  to  carry  always  with 
them  throughout  life  the  deepening  encrustation  of 
their  sins  and  failures  !  Yet  the  Merciful  Love  of  God 
which  has  provided  so  wonderfully  for  our  spiritual 
cleansing  and  refreshment  is  so  little  appreciated,  so 
often  forgotten  or  even  abused.  Let  our  souls  in 


humble  gratitude  be  like  the  singing  brooks  of  the 
springtime,  and  let  the  burden  of  their  song  be  “Glory, 
glory,  glory  to  the  Blood  of  Jesus  Christ !” 

It  has  struck  me  forcifully  that  devotion  to  the 
Precious  Blood  should  appeal  particularly  to  priests, 
to  us  who  have  the  sublime  privilege  of  lifting  the 
Chaliced- Blood  Divine  to  our  lips  morn  by  morn.  Do 
you  pray,  my  Sister,  that  devotion  to  the  Precious 
Blood  may  increase  among  the  children  of  men,  es¬ 
pecially  among  priests,  for  the  consolation  of  the 
Heart  of  Jesus. 

The  Heart-throbs  of  Jesus  send  the  Precious  Blood 
circulating  through  His  Mystical  Body.  May  your 
heart  throb  in  unison  with  the  Heart  of  Jesus  and 
bring  His  Life-Blood  to  me  and  to  all  the  world,  and 
when  my  lips  are  purpled  by  the  Wine  of  Virgins 
I  shall  whisper  your  name  to  the  King. 

Courage  in  the  Mother  of  the  Precious  Blood— His 
Blood  was  the  Price  of  Victory,  and  we  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  ever  to  pay  the  same. 


A.  Page 
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A  Foreign  Field  Transplanted 

\  PRIEST,  walking  down  the  street  in  an  American 
city,  was  passing  a  prosperous  Chinese  restaurant, 
when  he  heard  a  child’s  salute : 

“Good  afternoon,  Father!” 

He  turned  to  find  a  little  Chinese  face  smiling  up  at 
him. 

“Good  afternoon,”  he  returned,  with  a  smile  of  both 
greeting  and  surprise.  “Are  you  a  Catholic?” 

“Yes,  Father,  I’m  a  Catholic.” 

“And  your  father,  too?” 

“Yes.  He  owns  that  restaurant.” 

“Do  you  go  to  a  Catholic  school?” 

“Yes,  I  goi  to  St.  Patrick’s.”  And  perhaps  the  priest 
smiled  a  little  more  widely  at  that. 

Then  a  man’s  voice  greeted  him.  It  was  the  father 
who  had  come  out  to  join  in  the  friendly  conversation. 
Yes,  he  was  a  Catholic,  and  apparently  a  good  one,  too. 

) 

TN  Cl  DENTS  such  as  these  are  novel — regrettably 
-*•  novel  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  over  65,000 
Chinese  in  the  United  States.  If  we  except  a  few  places 
like  St.  Mary’s  parish  in  San  Francisco,  where  the 
Paulist  Fathers  and  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  have 
raised  the  Cross  over  Chinatown,  the  Chinese  in  Amer¬ 
ica  see  very  little  and  know  very  little  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

The  Japanese  are  more  fortunate.  In  Seattle  the 
Maryknoll  Fathers,  in  California  the  Maryknoll  Fathers 
and  Sisters  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  the  Divine 
Word,  are  organized  in  the  service  of  Japanese  souls. 

One  of  the  most  important  groups  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese  in  America  has  virtually  no  contact  whatever 
with  the  Church,  and  that  is  the  student  group.  If  the 


Oriental  students,  of  whom  there  are  thousands  in 
American  colleges  and  universities,  learn  anything  about 
religion  during  their  four-  or  six-year  stay,  the  odds 
are  a  hundred  to  one  that  it  is  just  a  lesson  in  the  new 
paganism.  And  the  new  paganism  is  not  much  of  an 
improvement  on  the  old.  Some  of  these  young  men  and 
women  are  shepherded  by  non-Catholic  Churches.  The 
best  that  can  happen  to  these  young  exiles — and  it  does 
not  always  happen — is  that  they  may  return  with  the 
fragment  of  truth  with  which  they  started.  Some 
American  Catholic  colleges  are  generously  giving  spe¬ 
cial  facilities  to  Chinese  Catholics.  The  great  majority  of 
the  Oriental  students,  however,  are  non-Christians  and 
are  studying  in  the  secular  universities.  The  number  of 
them  who  even  enter  a  Catholic  Church  or  read  a  Catho¬ 
lic  book  or  hear  about  religion  from  a  Catholic  friend 
during  their  sojourn  among  twenty  million  of  us,  is  la¬ 
mentably  small  indeed. 

The  returned  emigrant,  especially  if  he  returns  with 
the  prestige  of  scholarship  or  the  weight  of  wealth,  has 
often  a  great  influence  over  his  fellow-countrymen. 
The  student  class  is  extraordinarily  active  in  Chinese 
affairs,  and  the  graduate  of  an  American  or  European 
college  is  bound  to  rank  as  something  of  a  leader.  In 
fact,  most  of  the  prominent  political — as  distinct  from 
military — figures  in  the  new  China  are  such  graduates. 

The  Soviet  propagandists  were  quick  to  attract  and 
use  Chinese  strfdents.  In  1925  Moscow  witnessed  the 
foundation  of  the  Sun  Yat-sen  University,  which,  when 
the  friendship  between  the  Bolsheviks  and  the  Kuo  Min 
Tang  was  at  its  warmest,  had  as  many  as  one  thousand 
Chinese  youths  and  girls  in  attendance. 

It  is  pleasant  to  chronicle  the  remarkable  result  of 
zeal  of  another  kind.  One  of  the  most  distinguished 
young  priests  in  Japan  was,  not  so  long  ago,  an  infidel 
Japanese  student  in  Paris.  He  met  a  French  Catholic 
girl  through  whom  he  became  interested  in  the  Church. 
He  was  converted,  studied  for  the  priesthood  in  Rome, 
and  returned  to  his  native  country  as  a  well-equipped, 
ardent  apostle. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  many  of  the  coming  leaders  of 
the  Oriental  nations  are  now- living  almost  next-door  to 
American  and  European  Catholics.  Receptive,  inquisi¬ 
tive,  ambitious,  they  are  thronging  to  the  lecture-halls 
and  libraries  of  the  western  world. 

Our  Holy  Father  the  Pope  calls  .us,  this  month,  to 
pray  for  spiritual  care  for  pagans  living  outside  mis¬ 
sion  countries.  Whether  as  the  humble  laundryman  in 
the  city  basement  or  the  eager  student  on  the  college 
campus,  the  Oriental  in  our  midst  is  one  of  these.  He 
is  a  challenge  to  our  apostolic  spirit.  Our  prayers, 
proven  sincere  by  our  example  and*  our  kindliness, 
should  be  one  answer  to  that  challenge. 

<£  £ 

“Let  us  all  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  celebrating  a  feast  in 
honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  for  whose  Assump¬ 
tion  the  angels  rejoice  and  join  in  praising  the  Son  of 
God.” — From  the  Introit  of  the  Mass  for  August  15. 

& 

“Who  is  there  among  us  who  can  even  faintly  con¬ 
ceive  the  multitude  and  the  magnitude  of  the  consola¬ 
tions  and  the  reparations  that  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Our 
Divine  Lord  will  receive  today?” — Cardinal  Lauri, 
Papal  Legate,  preaching  at  the  concluding  Pontifical 
Mass  of  the  Eucharistic  Congress  in  Dublin. 
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His  Excellency  Archbishop  Beckman  with  some  of  the  priest  pilgrims,  before  leaving  Washington  on  the  St.  Columban’s 

*  Special 

With  Our  Pilgrims 


Phe  Story  of  St.  Qolumbari’ s  'Pilgrimage  and  Its  Voyage  to  Pfublin 

and  the  Phirty  -First  International  Eucharistic  Qongress 

» 

'Ey  The  Editor 


A  YEAR  ago  last  Christmas  The 
Far  East  made  an  announce¬ 
ment  that  captured  the  imagination  at 
once.  The  Society  of  St.  Columban 
was  already  chattering  a  liner  to  take 
a  national  pilgrimage  to  the  Thirty- 
First  International  Eucharistic  Con¬ 
gress.  At  many  a  hearth,  that  Christ¬ 
mas,  the  announcement  was  repeated. 
Embers  of  old  longings  began  to  glow 
again,  half-suppressed  hopes  changed 
into  resolutions.  In  hearts  that  beat 
with  Irish  blood  thq  ancient  nostalgia 
for  the  fair  hills  of  holy  Ireland  came 
back,  like  a  full  tide.  The  Thirty-First 
International  Eucharistic  Congress 
was  to  be  held  in  Dublin  in  1932  and 
the  occasion  would  coincide  with  the 
fifteenth  centenary  of  St.  Patrick’s 
coming  to  the  Irish  people. 

The  Organizing 

St.  Columbans  was  one  of  the  first, 
if  not  the  very  first,  to  charter  a  ship. 
The  archdioceses  of  Dubuque,  New 
Orleans  and  Milwaukee,  with  the  dio¬ 


ceses  of  Buffalo,  Bismarck,  Davenport, 
Erie,  Fort  Wayne,  Harrisburg,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Lincoln,  Omaha  and  Rock¬ 
ford,  united  their  official  delegations 
with  ours.  His  Excellency  Archbishop 
Beckman  of  Dubuque  accepted  the  in¬ 
vitation  to  lead  the  Pilgrimage,  Father 
Joseph  P.  O’Leary  of  St.  Columbans — 
his  name  is  familiar  to  Far  East 
readers — took  charge  as  director  and 
while  the  snows  of  1930  were  still 
on  the  ground,  the  main  features  of 


The  Pope’s  Blessing 

Sent  from  Vatican  City  to 
His  Excellency  Archbishop 
Beckman. 

“Holy  Father  blesses  Your 
Excellency  and  St.  Columban’s 
Pilgrimage  to  Eucharistic  Con¬ 
gress  with  fatherly  benevolence 
and  best  wishes .” 


the  Eucharistic  expedition  of  June, 
1932,  were  decided. 

The  months  went  by  swiftly.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  eager  inquiries  were  received. 
Directors  were  appointed  in  the  va¬ 
rious  archdioceses  and  dioceses  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Pilgrimage.  Father 
O’Leary  kept  in  constant  contact  with 
the  Executive  Committee  in  Dublin. 
Detailed  arrangements  were  made  for 
every  phase  of  the  journey  and  for 
optional  extension  tours  in  Europe. 
From  Nebraska  to  Dublin  to  Rome  the 
chain  of  organization  was  completed. 

AT  LENGTH,  one  golden  evening 
-GL  last  June,  the  first  units  of  the 
Pilgrimage  set  out.  As  the  Nebraska 
contingent  departed  on  a  special  train 
from  Omaha,  a  railroad  man  looked 
at  the  enthusiastic,  joyful  crowd  and 
their  cheering  friends.  “This  is  like 
old  times,”  he  said.  “It  makes  me  feel 
good !” 

It  made  them  all  “ffeel  good,”  and 
they  felt  better  still  in  Chicago  next 
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'‘Each  evening  the  pilgrims  came  together  for  the  rosary, 
the  litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  hymns.” 
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Dedication 

°f 

St.  Columban’s  Pilgrimage 
at  the  National  Shrine  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception ,  Wash¬ 
ington ,  D.  C .,  Sunday,  June 
12,  1932 

After  the  Pontifical  High  Mass  in 
the  Crypt  of  the  Shrine,  His  Excel¬ 
lency,  Archbishop  Beckman  recited 
the  following  Dedication  in  the  name 
of  the  assembled  pilgrims : 

OMARY,  Immaculate  Virgin,  Our 
9  Mother  and  Our  Queen,  to 
Thee  we  solemnly  dedicate  this  Pil¬ 
grimage,  which  we  undertake  for  the 
honor  and  glory  of  Thy  Divine  Son. 

In  Thy  tender  merciful  love  look 
down  upon  us,  O  Most  Loving  Mother. 
Protect  us  from  every  danger  on  sea 
and  land.  Shield  us  with  thy  power 
that  our  hearts  may  be  pure  and  that 
our  souls  may  remain  free  from  sin. 

Grant,  dear  Queen,  that  the  fervor 
of  thy  faithful  children,  gathered  from 
every  nation  to  honor  our  Eucharistic 
King,  may  through  thy  powerful  in¬ 
tercession,  obtain  God’s  mercy  and 
forgiveness  for  mankind  and  restore, 
in  our  days,  peace  and  joy  to  a  world 
distracted  with  sin  and  sorrow. 

Lead  us  back  safely  to  our  own 
country  and  our  own  homes,  that  we 
may  spend  all  our  days  in  peace,  mind¬ 
ful  of  your  loving  kindness,  and  with 
the  hope  ever  present  in  our  souls 
that  one  day  you  will  lead  us,  poor 
pilgrims,  to  our  true  home  in  the 
eternal  joys  of  Heaven.  Amen. 

day  when  their  train  was  boarded  by  . 
other  groups  from  the  middle  west. 

Dedication 

The  journey  to  New  York  was 


made  via  Washington,  where  the  pil¬ 
grims  stopped  on  Sunday,  June  12. 
Going  straight  from  the  station  to  the 
National  Shrine  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  they  attended  Pontifical 
High  Mass,  celebrated  by  His  Ex¬ 
cellency  Archbishop  Beckman.  They 
were  received  by  Father  McKenna, 
O.  P.,  who  welcomed  them  very  cor¬ 
dially  in  the  name  of  His  Excellency 
Archbishop  Curley  and  Right  Rev. 
Monsignor  McKenna.  The  majority 
of  the  pilgrims  received  Holy  Com¬ 
munion.  After  the  Mass,  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  recited,  in  the  name  of  all,  the 
dedication  of  the  Pilgrimage  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  Prefacing  the  prayer 
with  a  short  address  to  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  he  said,  in  part: 

“May  I  say  a  word  of  appreciation 
to  all  those  who  have  made  our  first 
stop  so  pleasant  and  edifying — to  His 
Excellency  Archbishop  Curley  for  his 
hearty  welcome,  to  the  directors  of  the 
Shrine  and  to  their  spokesman,  Father 
McKenna.  It  is  a  beautiful  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  Columban  Fathers  to  have 
our  first  stop  here  in  the  National 


Shrine  of  Our  Blessed  Mother.  Here 
we  dedicate  our  Pilgrimage  to  Mary, 
the  Mother  of  God  and  our  Mother, 
the  Protectress  of  travelers,  the  Star 
of  the  Sea.  May  she  keep  us  from 
all  harm,  bring  us  safely  to  our  des¬ 
tination,  the  Eucharistic  Congress, 
and  there  show  us  the  Blessed  Fruit 
of  her  womb,  bring  us  safely  to  our 
homes  and  thereafter  lead  and  guide 
us  on  this  pilgrimage  of  life  and  bring 
us  to  our  home  in  Heaven.” 

At  the  Pier 

A  sight-seeing  trip  through  the 
Capital  followed,  and  in  the  afternoon 
the  pilgrims  returned  to  their  special 
train,  bound  now  for  New  York — and 
the  good  ship  Dresden.  The  same  train 
that  had  left  Omaha  on  Friday  eve¬ 
ning  brought  them  all  the  way  through 
Chicago  and  Washington  to  the 
Brooklyn  pier  where  the  boat  awaited 
them. 

At  the  pier  there  was  another  con¬ 
tingent  ready  to  join  them,  and  all 
were  now  united  in  one  body,  bound 
by  a  common  spirit  as  Eucharistic  pil¬ 
grims. 

SHORTLY  after  midnight  the  last 
good-byes  were  said,  friends — a 
little  lonely  and  homesick,  many  of 
them — waved  and  cheered  from  the 
pier  and  the  Dresden  moved  slowly 
out  into  the  darkness.  Down  the  river 
it  steamed,  smoothly,  steadily,  its  hun¬ 
dreds  of  portholes  gleaming  through 
the  night.  Gradually  the  lights  of  the 
city  receded,  grew  dim.  The  ship  was 
well  out  to  sea  now,  with  its  first 
miles  covered  on  the  ocean  highway  to 
Ireland. 

The  Roll-Call 

On  board  there  were  six  hundred 
and  eighty-five  pilgrims,  including 
Their  Excellencies  Archbishop  Beck¬ 
man,  Bishop  Rohlman  of  Davenport, 
Bishop  Toolen  of  Mobile,  one  hundred 
and  four  priests,  fifty-eight  Sisters, 


Some  of  the  fifty-eight  Sisters  on  St.  Columban’s  Pilgrimage 


Archbishop  Beckman  photographed,  with  the  Nebraska  contingent 


and  five  hundred  and  twenty  laymen 
and  laywomen. 

For  the  first  few  days  the  fogs  and 
cold  winds  of  the  Atlantic  swept  the 
decks  but  after  the  third  or  fourth 
day  good  weather  came.  The  invig¬ 
orating  sea  air  helped  to  chase  the 
spectre  of  seasickness  and  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  pilgrims  became  good  sail¬ 
ors.  They  joined  in  games,  tramped 
the  white  decks  together,  prayed  and 
sang  together,  and  formed  a  great, 
happy  family. 

Spiritual  Activity 

The  spiritual  life  on  the  Dresden 
was  notable.  “Every  morning,”  writes 
Father  Gilsenan,  associate  editor  of 
The  Far  East,  “the  Holy  Sacrifice 
was  offered  on  fourteen  altars  continu¬ 


ously  from  6 :30  to  9 :30.  All  the 
Masses  were  well  attended  and  many 
of  the  pilgrims  received  Holy  Com¬ 
munion  daily. 

“On  Sunday,  June  19,  a  Solemn 
Pontifical  Mass  was  celebrated  in  the 
Cabin  Social  Hall.  It  was  probably 
the  first  Pontifical  High  Mass  ever 
offered  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  His 
Excellency  Archbishop  Beckman  was 
celebrant  and  the  ministers  were 
priests  of  the  various  dioceses  rep¬ 
resented  on  the  ship.  Nothing  was 
missing.  Beautiful  vestments  were 
available  and  even  a  throne  was  erected 
for  the  celebrant.  We  had  a  choir  of 
priests,  singing  the  Missa  de  Angelis 
to  organ  accompaniment.  The  ship 
slowed  down  during  the  Mass  and  at 
times  you  could  not  detect  even  the 
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at  sea  en  route  to  International  Eucharistic  Congress,  Dublin,  Ireland 


SOLEMN  PONTIFICAL  MASS 

AT  SOCIAL  HALL,  CABIN  CLASS 
9.30  A.M.  SUNDAY 

CELEBRANT :  His  Grace  Most  Rev.  Francis  J.  L.  Beckman  S.T.D 
Archbishop  of  Dubuque 
DEACON:  Rev.  P.  F.  McGee  (Harrisburg) 

SUB-DEACON:  Rev.  R.  Quinn  (Lincoln) 

FIRST  M.  OF  CEREMONIES:  Rev.  J.  R.  Donahue  (Mobile) 
SECOND  M.  OF  CEREMONIES:  Rev.  P.  Gillespie  (New  Orleans) 
ARCHPRIEST :  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  J.  W.  Stenson  (Omaha) 
DEACONS  OF  HONOR:  Rev.  J.  W.  Bott  (Milwaukee) 

Rev.  E.  J.  Ritter  (Indianapolis) 
THURIFER:  Rev.  J.  Gilsenan  (St.  Cblumbans) 

ACOLYTES:  Rev.  J.  Quinlan  (Davenport) 

Rev.  J.  Shaughnessey  (Indianapolis) 
MITRE-BEARER:  Rev.  T.  Hoban  (Galveston) 
CROZIER-BEARER:  Rev.  J.  Monaghan  (St.  Columbans) 

BOOK- BEARER:  Rev.  P.  J.  O’Leary  (Des  Moines)  ' 
CHAPLAINS  FOR  BISHOP  ROHLMAN: 

Rev.  M.  A.  O’Connell  (Davenport) 
Rev.  J.  Tritz  (Davenport) 
CHAPLAINS  FOR  BISHOP  TOOLEN: 

Rev.  W.  A.  Toolen  (Baltimore) 

Rev.  W.  Brady  (Newark) 

PREACHER:  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  C.  J.  Quille  (Chicago) 

(Permanent  Member  International  Eucharistic  Congress) 
CHOIR  CONDUCTOR:  Rev.  N.  Wegner  (Omaha) 

ORGANIST:  Mr.  Konrad  Elfers 

The  Sacred  Music  will  be  from  the  Missa  De  Angelis.  The 
Mass  will  be  followed  immediately  by  Solemn  Benediction  of 
the  Most  Holy  Sacrament. 

June,  17th,  1932 


slightest  vibration.” 

An  inspiring  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  C.  J. 
Quille,  of  Chicago.  Monsignor  Quille 
was  the  General  Secretary  for  the 
great  Eucharistic  Congress  in  Chica¬ 
go  six  years  ago  and  he  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Permanent  Committee  of 
International  Eucharistic  Congresses. 

The  Mass  was  followed  by  Solemn 
Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacra¬ 
ment. 


Solemn  Pontifical  Mass  at  sea — probably  the  first  ever  celebrated  on  the  Atlantic — on  the  SS.  “Dresden”  Sunday, 

June  19,  1932 
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His  Excellency  Archbishop  Beckman  (center)  and  assisting  prelates,  after  the  Pontifical  Mass  on  board  the  “Dresden.” 
On  the  Archbishop’s  right  is  His  Excellency  Bishop  Rohlman  of  Davenport ;  to  the  Archbishop’s  left  is  His  Excellency 
Bishop  Toolen  of  Mobile.  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Quille,  who  preached  at  the  Mass,  is  on  the  reader’s  extreme  right. 


The  evening  services  on  the  ship 
were  particularly  beautiful.  “Each 
evening,  the  pilgrims  came  together  in 
all  three  classes  for  the  rosary,  litany 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  hymns. 
When  the  weather  permitted,  these 
evening  devotions  were  held  on  the 
upper  deck — under  the  limitless  sky 
with  an  almost  limitless  expanse  of 
ocean  all  around.  It  was  inspiring, 
out  there  in  mid- Atlantic,  to  see  the 
people  kneeling  along  the  deck,  recit¬ 
ing  the  rosary  and  calling  on  the 
Mother  of  God,  under  her  many  beau¬ 
tiful  titles,  to  pray  for  them.  Every¬ 
one  joined  in  the  hymns  at  the 
end  ,  .  . 

“Mother  of  Christ,  Star  of  the  Sea , 
Pray  for  the  wanderer,  pray  for  me!” 

Ireland ! 

At  length  came  the  unforgettable 
thrill  of  the  first  glimpse  of  Ireland. 
It  was  on  Tuesday,  June  21.  “All 
through  that  sunny  afternoon,’’  writes 
Father  Gilsenan,  “we  sailed  up  along 
‘he  eastern  coast.  The  purple  hills  of 
Wicklow  were  seen  away  in  the  dis¬ 
tance.  At  times  they  were  very  clear 
and  we  could  see  the  heather-covered 
slopes  bathed  in  the  splendid  sunshine 
of  an  Irish  June.  There  was  scarcely 
a  ripple  on  the  sea,  and  the  calm 
splendor  of  the  scene  suggested  the 
quiet  peace  that  comes  from  Him 
Whom  we  were  about  to  honor  in  the 
Sacrament  of  His  love. 

“The  long  evening  hours  passed  and 


as  we  turned  to  sail  into  Dublin  Bay, 
we  had  a  glorious  view  of  the  match¬ 
less  beauty  of  Killiney  and  Dun  Lao- 
ghaire  on  the  south  and  blue,  lionlike 
Howth  on  the  north. 

An  Irish  Welcome 

“The  welcome  the  pilgrims  received 
as  they  came  into  port  was  something 
that  they  are  likely  never  to  forget.  As 
we  glided  slowly  up  to  the  Alexandria 
Basin,  an  informal  escort  of  three 
row-boats  joined  us.  Young  Irish  boys 
labored  at  the  oars  and  they  sang  for 
us  to  the  music  of  splashing  water. 
None  of  us  can  forget  the  faith  and 
reverence  of  these  Dublin  lads  as  they 
chorused  the  Lourdes  “Ave,  Ave,  Ave 
Maria,”  timing  the  words  to  the  rhy¬ 
thm  of  the  oars. 

“We  docked  a  little  after  midnight 
but  the  late  hour  did  not  deprive  us 


Congress  Comments 

“I  have  never  seen  the  equal  of  it  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.” — H:s 
Eminence  Cardinal  Dougherty. 

“The  Dublin  Congress  is  the  reply 
of  the  nations  to  the  teachings  of  So¬ 
viet  Russia.” — Archbishop  Downey. 

“Nowhere  ever  was  such  a  feeling 
in  the  air  of  intimacy  with  the  Di¬ 
vine.”- — Father  T.  Gavan  Duffy. 

“It  all  seems  little  short  of  a  mir¬ 
acle. — Count  Dalla  Torre  of  the  Os- 
servatore  Romano. 


of  another  Irish  welcome.  Young  men 
and  women  gathered  on  the  wharf — 
there  must  have  been  over  a  hundred 
of  them — and  they  sang  hymns  and 
songs  for  us  almost  until  daybreak. 
The  harmony  and  order  were  so  per¬ 
fect  that  one  supposed  that  the  choir 
had  been  organized  in  advance  and 
had  been  sent  to  meet  the  ship  by  the 
Congress  directors.  But  no.  Next  day 
I  met  one  of  the  young  choristers  on 
a  bus.  In  reply  to  my  query,  he  said 
that  there  was  nothing  pre-arranged  in 
their  action. 

“  ‘They  were  just  a  few  of  the  boys 
and  girls,’  he  said,  ‘who  live  near  by. 
When  they  heard  that  an  American 
pilgrimage  had  come,  they  thought 
they’d  like  to  go  down  to  the  pier  and 
give  them  an  Irish  welcome.’” 

Seen  from  Shore 

Another  description  of  this  scene 
is  given  by  Vincent  de  Paul  Fitz¬ 
patrick,  managing  editor  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Catholic  Review,  whose  delight¬ 
ful  dispatches  from  the  Congress  have 
been  appearing  in  his  paper.  Writing 
in  the  Review  for  July  8,  Mr.  Fitz¬ 
patrick  tells  how  he  landed  by  tender 
from  the  De  Grasse  on  the  evening  of 
June  21  and  returned  to  the  wharf 
that  night,  after  the  Dresden  had 
docked.  It  was  then  1:15  a.  m. 

“We  were  surprised  to  see  hundreds 
of  men  and  women  on  the  pier  by  the 

( Continued  on  page  25 ) 
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Speech  of  HIS  EXCELLENCY,  ARCH¬ 
BISHOP  Beckman,  at  the 

'Banquet  Held  in  Hublin ,  June  25,  7952 , 
for  the  ^Members  of  St.  Columban’s 
National  Pilgrimage 

UMY  first  words  will  be,  in  the  name  of  all  the  pilgrims,  to  thank 

1?jL  His  Eminence  and  to  thank  Ireland  for  their  hearty  welcome. 
Who  will  forget  the  Catholic  welcome  we  received  as  we  neared  Dublin 
Bay  and  later  as  we  approached  the  pier?  We  realized  that  we  were 
about  to  set  foot  on  the  Island  of  Saints.  No  other  port  in  the  world 
could  have  given  us  such  a  welcome.  I  must  confess  that  I  have  been  so 
overwhelmed  that  I  have  not  yet  caught  my  breath  nor  found  words  to 
express  my  feelings.  If  I  knew  the  Irish  language  with  its  delicate 
power  to  sound  the  depths  of  the  heart,  I  would  be  better  able  to  convey 
the  emotions  of  our  pilgrims  as  we  sailed  into  Dublin  Bay. 

“When  Father  McCarthy  of  the  St.  Columban  Fathers  asked  me  to 
head  the  pilgrimage  of  his  Community,  I  hesitated  because  of  the  bad 
times  and  the  prospect  of  worse  times.  I  say  I  hesitated,  as  many  a 
Bishop  and  pastor  hesitated  to  leave  his  people  during  these  trying  times. 

“However,  it  is  just  this  depression  which  keeps  them  away,  that  made 
the  rest  of  us  come. 

“In  America,  it  is  not  the  material  depression  that  worries  us  most. 
That  has  its  redeeming  feature,  its  consoling  feature,  for  it  has  brought 
us  closer  to  God.  It  is  the  moral  collapse  that  has  made  us  come  to 
Ireland  to  this  Eucharistic  Congress,  to  be  refreshed  in  our  faith, 
renewed  in  our  hope  and  love.  We  have  come  on  a  holy  pilgrimage.  We 
all  realized  at  the  very  beginning  that  this  was  not  to  be  a  sight-seeing 
trip  or  a  vacation,  but  a  holy  tour  to  holy  places. 

“As  we  left  Chicago  that  spirit  was  amongst  us.  In  Washington  we 
dedicated  the  pilgrimage  to  Our  Blessed  Mother.  In  New  York,  when 
we  gathered  from  all  states,  we  felt  we  were  all  united  in  this  holy 
spirit  of  pilgrimage.  On  the  Dresden  we  had  more  than  one  hundred 
priests  on  board,  numerous  Masses  and  Holy  Communions  daily,  a 
Pontifical  High  Mass  on  Sunday^perhaps  the  first  ever  celebrated  on 
an  ocean  liner  crossing  the  Atlantic.  Each  evening  we  had  services  in 
preparation  for  the  Congress,  consisting  of  Rosary,  the  Litany  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  hymns. 

“We  have  come  to  this  Congress  to  learn  from  Ireland  how  to  be 
strong  in  the  face  of  persecution,  for  we,  too,  may  have  to  face  the 
same.  The  day  may  be  coming  when  we  must  steel  ourselves  for  the 
struggle,  and  God  grant  that  we  may  come  forth  from  it  with  the  same 
splendid  victory  to  which  Ireland  can  lay  claim. 

“We  have  come  here  to  renew  our  faith,  to  put  oil  in  our  lamps. 
When  we  return  home,  we  shall  tell  our  friends  about  the  faith  of 
Ireland  and  we  shall  revive  it  in  the  hearts  of  our  people  in  America. 
The  old  faith  that  we  have  heard  so  much  about,  we  are  now  seeing 
at  first  hand.  I  myself  have  been  spiritually  strengthened  since  my 
arrival  in  Ireland.  And  when  I  go  back  home,  I  shall  try  to  instill 
this  same  spirit  into  the  hearts  of  my  people.  I  shall  make  it  the 
central  theme  of  my  sermons  for  the  next  year,  for  I  know  that  I  could 
choose  no  better  subject  for  the  inspiration  of  my  flock. 

“Now  I  must  say  one  -word  to  the  officers  of  the  good  ship  Dresden. 
They  made  us  feel  very  much  at  home,  and  I  wish  to  take  this  occasion 
to  thank  them  for  their  courtesy  and  hospitality.  We  had  not  so  much 
of  nature’s  sunshine  during  our  journey,  but  through  the  efforts  of  our 
hosts,  there  was  warm  sunshine  in  our  hearts. 

'.‘Finally,  I  wish  to  thank  the  Fathers  of  St.  Columbans.  I  see  their 
hospitality  reflected  in  the  faces  of  all  our  pilgrims.  They  have  tried 
hard  to  make  us  happy,  and,  thank  God,  they  have  succeeded  nobly.  I 
must  also  thank  all  our  pilgrims  for  their  kind  cooperation  and  the 
genuine  inspiration  they  have  given  us.  There  could  be  nothing  more 
to  wish  for  on  this  sacred  journey,  except  to  ask  our  friends  and 
pilgrims  to  pray  that  the  same  kind  Providence  Who  has  lead  us  so 
far,  will  take  us  home  safely,  renewed  in  faith  and  hope  and  love.” 


Archbishop  Beckman  with  a  pilgrim 
of  the  fighting  race  —  Mr.  Edward 
O’Brien,  Milwaukee,  88  years  old  and 
a  Cn’il  War  veteran. 


THE  following  States,  Cities  and 
Towns  were  represented  in  St. 
Columban’s  National  Pilgrimage  to 
the  Eucharistic  Congress : 

California;  Los  Angeles,  Reseda 
Colorado ;  Denver 
Connecticut;  Danbury,  Hartford, 
New  Britain,  Norwich 
Florida ;  Hawthorne 
Illinois;  Ashkum,  Aurora,  Chica¬ 
go,  Oak  Park,  Rockford,  Rock 
Island 

Indiana;  Evansville,  Fort  Wayne, 
Indianapolis,  Jeffersonville 
Iowa;  Akron,  Anthon,  Bernard, 
Burlington,  Cascade,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Clinton,  Davenport,  Des  Moines, 
Dewitt,  Dubuque,  Eldora,  Farley, 
Greene,  Greenfield,  Keokuk,  Leon, 
Marshalltown,  Mason  City,  New  Vi¬ 
enna,  Oelwein,  Ottumwa,  Postville, 
St.  Donatus,  Swaledale,  Vining, 
Waterloo,  Whittemore,  Williams¬ 
burg 

Kentucky;  Louisville,  Middles- 
boro,  Owensboro 
Louisiana;  Baton  Rouge,  New 
Orleans 

Massachusetts;  Cambridge,  Dor¬ 
chester,  Fall  River,  Greenfield,  Hol¬ 
yoke,  North  Brookfield,  Roxbury, 
Springfield,  Taunton 
Michigan;  Detroit,  Jackson 
Minnesota;  Pipestone  City,  St. 
Paul,  Wabasso 
Mississippi;  Laurel 
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side  of  the  steamship  Dresden  of  the 
North  German  Lloyd  Line.  They  were 
singing. 

“We  thought  at  first  that  they  were 
singing  songs,  but  found  that  they 
were  raising  their  voices  in  ‘Jesus, 
My  Lord,  My  God,  My  All.’  They 
put  everything  they  had  into  it.  One 
young  man  closed  his  eyes,  clenched 
his  fists  and  swung  his  arms  forward, 
to  emphasize  the  words.  Came  other 
hymns  and  then  Irish  songs,  including 
the  ‘Soldier’s  Song.’ 

“I  called  out  for  Bishop  Toolen  and 
his  brother — Father  William  A.  Tool¬ 
en — who  were  on  the  ship.  Thirty 
voices  shouted  back :  ‘They  have  gone 
to  bed.’  Another  voice  boomed  forth, 
‘They  are  missing  something.’  They 
were. 

“As  the  singers  were  greeting  the 
Dresden,  the  Sierra  Cordoba  pulled 
into  dock.  There  was  a  rush  of  the 
welcomers  to  that  ship.  They  repeated 
their  program.  Their  heads  swayed 
and  their  eyes  laughed  as  they  sang, 
‘If  You’re  Irish,  Come  Into  the 
Parlor.” 

Congress  Memories 

What  the  pilgrims  saw  and  heard 
and  felt  during  Congress  week  in  Dub¬ 
lin  is  more  than  can  be  described. 
Those  were  breathless  days,  days  filled 
with  glorious  pageantry,  infectious 
spiritual  happiness,  celestial  devotion. 

In  common  with  all  other  pilgrims, 
the  members  of  St.  Columban’s  Pil¬ 
grimage  were  lost  in  admiration  of  the 
faith-inspired  decorations,  particular¬ 
ly  those  in  the  poorer  streets.  “Every 
■street  was  ablaze  with  color,”  writes 
one  observer.  “You  could  hardly  see 
the  windows  with  the  swaying  of  the 


Father  Joseph  P.  O’Leary 

St.  Columbans,  director  and  general 
organiser  of  the  Pilgrimage 


flags  in  the  breeze.  Over  every  arch¬ 
way  there  was  a  cluster  of  flowers 
or  a  mass  of  draped  colors.  In  some 
thoroughfares,  such  as  Gardiner 
Street,  decorations  were  hung  across 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  reaching 
from  window  to  window  at  intervals 
of  a  few  yards.  To  look  down  that 
poverty-stricken  street,  usually  so 
drab,  you  would  think  that  it  was 
filled  with  a  wind  of  color.” 

Father  Gilsenan  writes : 

“The  poor  had  been  working  on  the 
decorations  for  months  before.  Some 
gave  up  meat  for  weeks  in  order  to 
buy  their  Eucharistic  Congress  flags. 
One  poor  old  woman,  whom  a  friend 


of  mine  met,  paid  forty-five  shillings 
(eight  or  nine  dollars)  for  her  flag. 
When  asked  where  she  lived,  she  gave 
the  name  of  one  of  the  poorest  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  city.  Somebody  remarked, 
not  very  tactfully,  that  the  flag  would 
not  be  seen.  ‘Maybe  so,’  answered  the 
old  woman  contentedly,  ‘but  I’m  buy¬ 
ing  the  flag  for  God  and  He’ll  be  sure 
to  take  a  look  at  it !’  ” 

A  SPECIAL  blessing  from  His 
Holiness  the  Pope  for  St.  Colum¬ 
ban’s  Pilgrimage  was  cabled  to  His 
Excellency  Archbishop  Beckman. 

Banquet  for  Pilgrims 

On  Saturday  evening  our  pilgrims 
had  a  unique  privilege,  when  they  at¬ 
tended  a  banquet  held  for  them  in  the 
Metropole  Ballroom,  in  O’Connell 
Street.  Heads  of  Church  and  State  in 
Ireland  were  present  to  bid  them  wel¬ 
come.  These  were  His  Eminence, 
Cardinal  MacRory,  successor  to  St. 
Patrick  as  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
President  de  Valera,  Senator  Joseph 
Connolly,  a  member  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  Alderman  Byrne,  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  Dublin.  Other  Irish  prelates  who 
came  to  welcome  the  pilgrims  were 
Their  Excellencies  Archbishop  Harty 
of  Cashel  and  Archbishop  Gilmartin 
of  Tuam.  The  American  prelates 
present  included  Their  Excellencies 
Archbishop  Beckman  of  Dubuque, 
leader  of  the  Pilgrimage,  Archbishop 
Glennon  of  St.  Louis,  Bishop  Cant¬ 
well  of  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego, 
Bishop  Drumm  of  Des  Moines,  Bish¬ 
op  Heelan  of  Sioux  City,  Bishop 
Rohlman  of  Davenport,  Bishop  Swint 
of  Wheeling,  Bishop  Turner  of  Buf¬ 
falo  and  the  Right  Rev.  Msgr.  James 
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“You  could  not  have  come  under  better  leadership  or  more  happy  auspices  .  . 

His  Eminence  Cardinal  MacRory  addressing  St.  Columban’s  Pilgrimage  at  the  banquet  in  Dublin,  June  25 
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W.  Stenson,  V.  G.,  representing  His 
Excellency  Bishop  Rurnmel  of  Omaha. 
Cardinal  MacRory 

Father  O’Leary  was  toastmaster  and 
he  called  on  His  Eminence  the  Cardi¬ 
nal  to  respond  to  the  toast  of  “Our 
Holy  Father.”  Cardinal  MacRory, 
who  received  an  enthusiastic  ovation, 
began  by  expressing  his  great  pleasure 
at  meeting  this  splendid  gathering  of 
Catholics  from  so  many  parts  of  the 
United  States.  If  there  was  any 
country  outside  of  Ireland  to  which 
his  heart  went  out — and,  he  thought, 
the  hearts  of  most  of  his  countrymen 
— it  was  that  great  land,  the  United 
States  of  America.  “You  have  come 
here,”  he  said,  “under  the  leadership 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Dubuque  and 
the  Fathers  of  St.  Columban,  and  you 
could  not  have  come  under  better  lead¬ 
ership  or  more  happy  auspices.” 

Speaking  in  tribute  to  the  Holy 
Father,  His  Eminence  said :  “The 
Pope  is  unique  in  the  world.  He  is 
for  us  Catholics  St.  Peter  still  alive. 
He  is  the  rock  foundation  on  which 
Jesus  Christ  built  His  Church.  Such 
a  foundation  is  not  meant  for  an 
edifice  of  a  day  or  the  lifetime  of  one 
man  .  .  .  The  rock  foundation  is  Peter 
continued  in  the  person  of  Our  Holy 
Father,  the  present  Pope  .  .  .  He  is 
the  Pope  of  the  Lateran  Treaty,  of 
the  foreign  missions  and  of  the  great 
Encyclicals,  and  he  deserves  our  great¬ 
est  affection.” 

President  de  Valera,  who  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  loud  applause,  spoke  in 
Irish  and  in  English,  to  the  toast  “The 
Isle  of  Saints.”  He  said:  “Our  hope 
today  is  to  bring  back  something  of 
the  ancient  glory  that  this  country  had 
at  the  break-up  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  of  the  ancient  civilization  that  as 
a  beacon-light  spread  Christianity  in 
the  continent  of  Europe.” 

His  Excellency  Archbishop  Beck¬ 
man,  speaking;  to  the  •  toast  “Our  Pil¬ 
grims,”  gave  a  brief  but  striking  ad¬ 
dress  that  appears  elsewhere  in  these 
pages. 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  also  spoke. 

AFTER  the  Congress  the  Pilgrim¬ 
age  divided  into  several  sections, 
according  to  the  extension  tours 
chosen.  Some  of  the  pilgrims  are  still 
in  Ireland,  others  are  in  France  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  have  gone  to 
Rome,  where  on  July  18  they  were 
received  in  a  special  audience  by  His 
Holiness  the  Pope.  His  Excellency 
Archbishop  Beckman  presented  them. 
“Keep  in  Mind” 

Perhaps  a  fitting  close  to  this  story 
of  our  Pilgrimage  would  be  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lines  written  by  Ruth  Duffin 
and  printed  in  one  of  the  attractive 
designs  of  the  Cuala  Press  in  Dublin. 
The  lines  were  written  long  before 


the  Congress  and  convey  none  of  its 
spiritual  significance.  But  they  out¬ 
line  a  .picture  into  which  a  pilgrim’s 
memory  vfrill  bring  the  glowing  beauty 
of  Congress  'week. 

The  verses  are  headed 

To  Travellers 

When  you  have  left  us,  keep  in  mind 
The  things  that  you  have  left  behind : 
The  skies’  inconstant  blue  and  grey; 
The  peacock  hues  of  Dublin  Bay; 

The  ‘purple  spears’  ivhen  twilight's  veil 
Turns  Wicklow  to  a  fairy-tale; 
Killiney  and  Ben  Edar’s  frown, 

And  the  wide-streeted  friendly  tozvn. 
0  stranger  from  across  the  seas, 

With  friendly  thoughts  remember 

these.  ________ 

The  Eucharistic  Qongress 
(Concluded  from  page  15) 
in  the  hymns  of  processionists  whom 
they  could  not  see. 

The  Last  Benediction 

By  six  o’clock  the  seven  broad  streets 
converging  on  O’Connell  Bridge  were 
packed  solidly  with  people  from  wall 
to  wall.  As  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
was  borne  up  to  the  altar  on  the 
bridge,  the  Irish  army  trumpeters 
sounded  the  salute  and  all  knelt. 
Clouds  gathered  earlier  but  when  the 
time  for  this  last  Benediction  came, 
the  sun  came  out  and  flooded  the  bril¬ 
liant  scene  with  still  more  brilliant 
sunshine.  First,  the  Cardinal  Legate 
gave  his  final  address.  The  hymns 
were  then  sung,  the  final  solemn  Bless¬ 
ing  with  the  Sacred  Host  was  given, 
the  Divine  Praises  were  said — or 
rather  thundered — and  with  the  Adore- 
mus  and  Laundate  Dominum,  the  Con¬ 
gress  ended. 

As  the  multitude  relaxed,  they  broke 
out  into  cheers  for  the  Pope,  for  his 
Legate,  for  all  the  prelates.  “Cheers 
such  as  Dublin  never  before  heard, 
rent  the  air,”  says  the  Irish  Indepen¬ 
dent — and  Dublin  has  heard  a  good 
deal  of  cheering  in  its  time ! 

Soon  the  pilgrims  were  scattering 
to  begin  their  homeward  journej^s. 
Only  God,  Who  gave  the  graces  of  the 
Congress,  can  say  what  things  those 
pilgrims  kept  in  their  hearts  as  they 
went  their  way.  The  great  celebration 
had  many  memorable  features :  the 
immensity  of  the  crowds,  their  rever¬ 
ence  and  good  order,  the  superb  organ¬ 
ization,  the  impressive  assembly  of 
prelates — including  ten  Cardinals,  the 
universality  of  the  gathering,  repre¬ 
sentative  of  so  many  nations  and  such 
widely-separated  places.  But  one 
memory  that  everyone  will  retain  is 
that  of  the  manifestations  of  faith  and 
devotion  among  the  poor  of  Dublin. 
Almost  destitute,  they  made  heroic 
sacrifices  to  honor  Our  Lord  in  the 
Blessed  Sacrament. 


Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  arrives  for 


the  Congress 

“I  thank  God,  that  He  has  been 
pleased  to  spare  me  for  this  glorious 
occasion” — G.  K.  C.,  June  26. 

Press  comments  could  be  quoted  in¬ 
definitely.  This  one,  taken  from  the 
organ  of  English  Protestantism  in  Ire¬ 
land,  the  Irish  Times,  is  not  the  least 
significant : 

“It  was  a  day  of  a  century.  Thou¬ 
sands  who  are  not  numbered  among 
the  Papal  flock  were  edified  by  its 
sanctity;  and  one  felt  that  the  country 
that  could  combine  in  such  an  act  of 
faith  must  have  a  high  and  noble 
destiny.”  _ _ 

Thanks  "Be  to  Qod 
(Continued  from  page  9) 
Montana;  Chinook 
Nebraska;  Auburn,  Geneva,  Hub¬ 
bard,  Kearney,  Lincoln,  McCook, 
Omaha,  Pender,  St.  Columbans,  St. 
Paul,  Schuyler,  Scottsbluff,  Sidney, 
Sutton,  Wayne 

New  Jersey;  Irvington,  Paterson 
New  York;  Brooklyn,  Buffalo, 
Cheektowaga,  Dunkirk,  Flushing, 
Harrison,  Lackawanna,  Leicester, 
New  York  City,  Ogdensburg,  Silver 
Creek 

North  Dakota;  Dickinson 
Ohio;  Ironton,  Sydney 
Oklahoma;  Oklahoma  City 
Pennsylvania;  Chester  Heights, 
Clearfield,  Columbia,  Conneautville, 
Dallastown,  Elizabeth,  Erie,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Meadville,  Oil  City,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Steelton,  Towanda 
Rhode  Island;  Providence 
South  Carolina;  Florence 
Texas;  Beaumont 
Washington;  Seattle 
Wisconsin;  Campbellsport,  Ferry- 
ville,  Janesville,  Kenosha,  La  Crosse, 
Lyons,  Milwaukee,  Plymouth,  Ra¬ 
cine,  Reserve,  Ripon,  St.  Francis, 
Wauwatosa,  West  Allis,  Whitewater 
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On  dMovies,  and  Other 
T  kings 

I  was  planning  to  enter  the  convent 
soon  but  on  account  of  money  being  so 
scarce,  I  find  it  impossible  to  enter 
this  year.  Now  that  I  know  I  can’t 
enter  this  year,  would  it  be  all  right 
for  me  to  go  to  the  movies  and  differ¬ 
ent  amusement  places?  Because  they 
•tell  me  I  stay  home  too  much  and  don’t 
go  out. 

D.  B. 

TTHERE  are  some  movies  and 
J-  amusement  places  that  everybody, 
convent-bound  or  otherwise,  must 
avoid,  under  pain  of  sin.  Apart  from 
these,  you  are  not  obliged  to  stay  away 
from  amusements  appropriate  to  your 
age:  An  intention  to  enter  the  con¬ 
vent  does  not  place  any  special  obliga¬ 
tion  on  you. 

But  whether  it  is  advisable  for  you 
to  attend  all  amusements  that  are  law¬ 
ful  in  themselves,  is  quite  another 
matter.  You  are  quite  likely  to  lose 
the  priceless  treasure  of  your  vocation 
if  you  do  not  abstain  from  some.  What 
to  exclude  and  what  to  include  de¬ 
pends  a  good  deal  on  circumstances. 
Your  confessor’s  advice  and  your  own 
knowledge  of  yourself  will  have  to  be 
your  guide  in  most  cases.  As  general 
suggestions  I  give  the  following: 

You  will  be  better  off  if  your  gen¬ 
eral  rule  is  never  to  go  to  a  movie. 
Everybody  would.  There  are  clean 
movies,  but  without  special  informa¬ 
tion  you  cannot  be  sure  in  advance. 
And  many  theatre^  insist  on  showing, 
in  the  same  program  with  the  clean 
movie,  another  that  is  tainted  or  a 
vaudeville  act  that  is  at  least  vulgar. 
Some  of  the  best  movies  are  marred  by 
objectionable  features.  The  movies  on 
the  whole  (there  are  exceptions,  so 
few  that  they  do  not  raise  the  general 
standard  appreciably)  are  no  help,  and 
are  often  a  hindrance,  to  a  man’s  inner 
peace  and  the  salvation  of  his  soul. 

So  unless  you  go  to  a  known  clean 
one  occasionally,  for  charity’s  sake  to 
accompany  somebody,  you  might  well 
forget  the  movies.  Your  imagination 
will  be  all  the  purer,  your  mind  all  the 
clearer  and  your  conscience  all  the 
happier.  As  for  other  amusements, 
avoid  all  that  might  leave  you  with 
only  a  second-hand  heart  to  offer  Our 
Lord  when  the  time  comes  to  enter. 

Let’s  resist  the  silly  and  degrading 
idea  that  the  human  race  never  knew 


how  to  enjoy  itself  until  ,the  movies 
and  jazz  came  to  its  rescue.  There  is 
plenty  of  happiness  and  enjoyment  to 
be  found  in  one’s  own  family  and  par¬ 
ish  circle. 

Frequent  Mass  and  Communion 
(why  not  daily?),  visits  to  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  regular  prayer  to  your 
Blessed  Mother :  these  are  necessary 
and  effective  spiritual  safeguards  for 
your  vocation. 

*  *  * 

Saints  Qanonized  Formally 
and  Otherwise 

Please  let  us  know  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  formally  canonized  saints 
and  those  not  so  called  ?  How,  if  they 
are  not  formally  canonized,  do  they 
have  feast-days?  We  read  the  article 
on  Ireland  in  the  April  Far  East  and 
got  a  surprise  to  learn  of  the  standing 
of  the  “Land  of  the  Saints.” 

S.  M.  N.,  III. 

IdORMAL  canonization  is  a  pro- 
nouncement  of  the  Pope,  given 
solemnly  and  after  full  judicial  en¬ 
quiry,  declaring  that  a  certain  person 
is  a  saint.  It  is  an  infallible  teaching 
and  places  an  obligation  on  the  Church 
as  a  whole  to  honor  the  saint. 

In  earlier  times,  other  bishops  be¬ 
sides  the  Pope  used  to  name  saints. 
While  their  action  had  authority,  it  was 
only  ordinary  episcopal  authority — 
which  is,  however,  considerable.  Their 
declaration  was  not  infallible,  of 
course,  and  it  could  not  bind  the  entire 
Church  to  venerate  the  saint  named 
by  them.  Roughly  speaking,  canoniza¬ 
tion  by  a  local  bishop  or  the  hierarchy 
of  a  country  in  olden  days  was  equiva¬ 
lent  to  formal  beatification  in  modern 
times.  In  beatifying,  the  Pope  is  not 
exercising  his  infallibility  and  he  does 
not  command  the  universal  Church  to 
venerate  the  Servant  of  God.  He  per¬ 
mits  public  veneration  and,  as  a  rule, 
only  in  particular  places  or  commun¬ 
ities. 

Sometimes  a  person  canonized  long 
ago  by  local  ecclesiastical  authority  re¬ 
ceives  “equivalent  canonization”  from 
the  Pope  today.  That  is,  the  Supreme 
Pontiff  ratifies  the  action  of  the  early 
bishops  and  adds  his  infallible  author¬ 
ity  to  theirs.  He  does  this  when  he 
appoints  a  feast-day  for  the  saint  and 
orders  it  to  be  celebrated  throughout 
the  universal  Church.  In  recent  years 
St.  Ephraem  and  St.  Irenaeus  have  re¬ 
ceived  this  equivalent  canonization.  It 


has  been  given  to  some  of  the  greatest 
saints — St.  Joseph,  for  instance — and 
implies  no  inferiority  whatever. 

Of  course,  in  the  days  when  local 
ecclesiastical  authorities  named  saints, 
the  Pope  canonized  also,  and  he  did  so 
formally  and  infallibly. 

Not  until  the  eleventh  century  did 
the  Holy  See  reserve  all  canonizations 
to  Itself.  By  that  time  most  of  the 
Irish  saints,  who  lived  in  the  sixth, 
seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  before 
the  Danish  and  English  invasions,  had 
been  canonized  by  local  authority  in 
Ireland,  Britain,  Germany,  France,  etc. 
During  the  subsequent  ages  of  perse¬ 
cution,  there  was  so  much  disorder, 
so  many  documents  were  destroyed  or 
concealed,  and  communication  was  so 
difficult  that  the  patient  gathering  and 
sifting  of  evidence  regarding  con¬ 
temporary  Catholics  was  often  well- 
nigh  impossible.  Only  now  are  the 
causes  of  many  Irish  men  and  women 
slain  during  the  persecutions  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
being  investigated. 

(By  the  way,  two  Irish-born  saints 
have  been  formally  canonized — St. 
Malachy  as  well  as  St.  Laurence 
O’Toole.) 

If  you  have  devotion  to  saints  can¬ 
onized  in  early  times  but  not  formally, 
you  might  pray  that,  if  it  were  God’s 
will,  they  might  receive  equivalent 
canonization  now.  Meanwhile  do  not 
fall  into  the  error  of  thinking  that  be¬ 
cause  a  saint  is  not  formally  or  equiva¬ 
lently  canonized,  he  is  therefore  not  a 
saint  at  all.  Remember  that  the  de¬ 
cision  of  any  ecclesiastical  authority 
carries  great  weight  and  is  always  to 
be  revered. 


EDITOR’S  INN 

He  is — he’s  in  a  corner.  That’s  all  there 
is  left  anyhow.  .  .  .  He  has  departed  from 
precedent  and  has  taken  liberties  with  one- 
half  of  this  issue.  .  .  .  He  wanted  to  bring 
the  Eucharistic  Congress  to  the  thousands 
upon  thousands  who  could  be  pilgrims 
only  in  desire. 

Several  articles  are  therefore  held  over. 

★ 

NEXT  MONTH 

First  Installment  of  Father  Sands’ 
own  story  after  nine  months’  captivity 

"In  Red  Camps” 
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Hints  for  Health 

By  M.  D. 

Skin  Eruptions 

We  recently  saw  two  stubborn 
cases  of  skin  eruptions  on  the  heads 
of  women.  The  disorder  had  nothing 
to  do  with  hair  tonic  or  hair  dyes,  but 
was  found  to  be  due  to  chemical  irri¬ 
tation  by  some  dye  in  the  fabric  of 
the  hats — modern  close-fitting  styles. 

I  have  seen  somewhat  similar  erup¬ 
tions  caused  by  the  fur-collars  of  in¬ 
expensive  fur  coats. 

Another  dye  that  may  cause  con¬ 
siderable  trouble  is  the  aniline  dye 
used  for  staining  shoes.  Freshly 
stained  shoes  should  not  be  worn  till 
after  24  hours’  exposure  in  fresh  air. 
Severe  cyanosis  (blueness)  of  lips 
and  fingernails  are  frequently  seen 
after  inhalation  of  the  fumes  of  cer¬ 
tain  shoe  dyes. 

A  Picnic  Point 

Picnic  times  are  here  again.  If  you 
are  going  on  a  long  touring  trip,  it 
will  pay  to  take  preventive  inocula¬ 
tions  against  typhoid  fever.  Never 
drink  stream  waters — no  matter  how 
“crystal-pure” — without  boiling  or  ade¬ 
quate  disinfection. 

Chloride  of  lime  is  a  useful  and 
adequate  disinfectant. 

Add  a  teaspoonful  of  chloride  of 
lime  to  a  quart  of  water  in  a  tightly 
corked  bottle.  Stand  twenty-four 
hours. 

Next  day  gently  pour  off  the  super¬ 
natant  fluid — the  upper,  clear  portion 
— into  a  clean  bottle  and  a  half-tea- 
spoonful  of  this  clear  solution  will  be 
enough  to  disinfect  a  gallon  of  drink¬ 
ing  water,  if  allowed  to  stand  fifteen 
minutes. 

Throw  Them  Out 

Take  care  not  to  accumulate  the  half- 
empty  prescription  bottles  of  genera¬ 
tions  on  your  medicine  shelf.  Many 
of  them  will  deteriorate  on  standing 
and  may  even  be  dangerous  as  well  as 
ineffective.  Moreover,  they  may  con¬ 
tain  medicine  the  properties  or  effects 
of  which  you  do  not  know  and  may 
produce  results  which  are  highly  un¬ 
desirable,  if  given  under  conditions 
even  slightly  different  from  those  for 
which  they  were  originally  prescribed. 


Cool  Hrinks  for  Summer 

Roman  Punch 

1  Tb.  Japan  tea  doz.  lemons 

2  cups  sugar  2  oranges 

1  qt.  boiling  water  1  bottle  Apollinaris  or 

1  large  bottle  ginger 
ale 

Steep  tea  in  water.  Add  juices  of 
fruits  and  pour  over  cake  of  ice. 

Delicious  Punch 

1  qt.  black  tea  2  cups  sugar 

1  pt.  pineapple  juice  1  qt.  carbonated  water 

6  lemons  or  ginger  ale 

3  oranges  1  pt.  of  any  fruit  in 

season 

Mix  tea,  sugar,  fruit.  When  ready 
to  serve,  add  crushed  ice  and  imme¬ 
diately  before  serving,  add  carbonated 
water  or  ginger  ale. 

Proportions  for  One  Gallon 
of  Punch 

2  cups  sugar  and  2  cups  water  (make  a  thin 
syrup),  boil  about  5  minutes 

3-5  cups  fruit  juice  and  pulp 
Vs  cup  strong  tea  infusion 

oz.  gelatine  (makes  mixture  smooth) 

1  qt.  charged  water 

Mint  Punch 

4  lemons  (juice)  1  qt.  ginger  ale 

2  oranges  (juice)  cups  syrup  (pro- 

1  qt.  water  portion  2  cups  sugar 

to  2  cups  water) 
Sprigs  of  mint 

Mix  fruit  juices,  water,  and  syrup. 
Add  six  sprigs  of  mint,  bruising  the 
stems.  Just  before  serving,  add  ginger 
ale.  Pour  over  cracked  ice. 

Vanilla  Milk  Shake 

2  tsp.  sugar 
1  cup  milk 

Y\  tsp.  vanilla 

Shake  well  and  serve  at  once.  Serves 
one. 

Orange  Milk  Shake 

Use  ]/\  tsp.  orange  extract  instead 
of  vanilla. 

Coffee  Milk  Shake 

Add  2  tablespoons  strong  coffee. 

Chocolate  Milk  Shake 

2  T.  chocolate  syrup  to  $4  cup  milk 
and  2  T.  chopped  ice.  Shake  well  and 
serve. 

Currant  Punch  » 

1  cup  sugar  Juice  3  oranges 

2  cups  water  _  Juice  1  lemon 

2  cups  currant  juice 

Combine  sugar  and  water,  simmer 
for  5  minutes,  then  cool.  Meanwhile 
combine  currant  juice,  orange  juice 
and  lemon  juice.  Add  syrup,  chill,  and 
serve.  If  currant  jelly  is  used,  whip 
2  cups  to  a  froth,  add  1  pt.  of  boiling 
water,  J4  CUP  sugar,  juice  of  3  oranges 


and  2  lemons.  Chill  and  serve  diluted 
with  carbonated  water  or  ice-water 
to  taste.  Garnish  with  maraschino 
cherries,  or  halved  slices  of  orange 
or  lemon.  Makes  6  cups. 

Chocolate  Syrup 

1  cup  boiling  water  V/z  cups  sugar 
1  oz.  chocolate  3  T.  vanilla 

Add  boiling  water  to  chocolate  and 
stir  well.  Add  sugar  and  boil  3  minutes 
until  thoroughly  blended.  Cool  and  add 
vanilla.  Use  as  needed. 


Sandwiches 

General  Rules 

1.  Bread  should  be  24  hours  old — 
white,  graham,  brown,  nut, 
cracked  wheat,  raisin  or  Boston 
Brown  bread  may  be  used. 

2.  Slice  bread  thin.  For  afternoon 
tea,  remove  crusts ;  for  lunch  box, 
picnic  or  hot  sandwiches,  leave 
crusts  on.  Cutting  sandwiches  in 
fancy  shapes  wastes  bread. 
Square  loaves  are  best  cut  in 
strips,  small  squares  or  triangles. 

3.  When  fancy  shapes  are  desired, 
cut  before  spreading  with  butter 
and  salad  dressing. 

4.  Always  cream  butter  for  sand¬ 
wiches.  Butter  both  sides  of  sand¬ 
wiches  lightly. 

5.  Filling  should  be  carefully  sea¬ 
soned  and  be  neither  too  dry  nor 
too  moist.  Spread  evenly  and  do 
not  forget  the  edges  of  the  sand¬ 
wich.  When  filling  is  too  moist 
bread  will  become  soggy;  when 
too  dry,  it  is  very  unappetizing. 

Classes  of  Sandwiches 

1.  Salad r-Lettuce,  olive  nut,  cheese 
salad  spread,  celery-,  cress,  tomato 
and  cucumber,  egg  salad. 

2.  Sweet  or  dessert  sandwiches : — 
Date,  fig,  figs  and  raisins,  apri¬ 
cots,  jelly,  jam,  preserved  Canton 
ginger. 

3.  Protein  : — Sliced  or  minced  meat, 
chicken,  hard  cooked  eggs,  cheese, 
nuts,  caviare,  sardine,  lobster, 
salmon. 

Care  of  Sandwiches 

Wrap  in  wax  paper  or  cloth 

(dampened)  and  if  they  are  to  be 

kept,  place  them  in  a  refrigerator. 
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Summer  Styles 

My  Dear  Sister: 

Yes,  it’s  midsummer,  and  maybe  you 
think  the  subject  of  clothes  can  have 
a  rest  now,  until  fall.  But  I’m  willing 
to  wager  that  before  the  hot  days  are 
over  you’ll  find  it  necessary  to  pick 
up  a  few  odds  and  ends  to  replenish 
your  summer  wardrobe,  so  today  I’m 
going  to  give  you  some  of  the  very 
latest  summer  fashion  hints.  I  think 
that  if  you  keep  them  in  mind  in  your 
late-season  purchases,  the  things  you 
buy  now  can  safely  be  carried  over  till 
next  summer.  Here  are  a  few  little 
notes  for  your  fashion  memo  pad : 

A  RE  you  tired  of  jacket  dresses  ? 

If  so,  why  not  try  a  guimpe — yes, 
a  good,  old-fashioned  guimpe — for  a 
change?  One  with  a  cool,  washable 
little  blouse — or  many  little  blouses,  if 
you  like  frequent  changes — will  prove 
a  comfortable  and  practical  fashion. 
And  of  course  the  same  costume,  with 
a  long-sleeved,  dark-colored  blouse, 
can  be  worn  in  the  fall. 

You’ll  find  a  shirt-waist  dress,  which 
is  just  what  its  name  implies,  a  dress 
with  bodice  made  like  an  old  fashioned 
shirt  waist,  a  good  practical  summer 
style,  especially  if  you’d  enjoy  a 
change  from  frills  and  ruffles  which, 
it  must  be  admitted,  are  hard  to  iron. 
It  may  be  made  of  any  of  the  summer 
fabrics — washable  silk  or  cotton,  or 
linen. 

Mesh  fabrics  have  already  proven 
their  popularity  for  summer  wear. 
There  is  a  new  version  of  this  “open- 
work”  fabric  on  the  market  now,  or 
rather,  many  new  versions.  They 
sponsor  what  is  called  a  “drop  stitch” 
effect,  and  usually  are  made  up  in 
cottons.  Some  of  them  appear  to  be 
fagotted,  or  treated  with  drawn  work, 
and  they  are  extremely  dainty  and 
cool  looking.  Of  course,  checked  ef¬ 
fects,  usually  in  self  color,  are  often 
worked  out  in  these  cloths,  and  you’ll 
remember  I  told  you  weeks  ago  that 
checks  are  very  good. 

WHITE  hats  are  “big”  in  more 
ways  than  one  this  summer;  they 
are  a  “big”  fashion  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  popularity,  and  as  the  season 
advances,  they  are  increasing  in  size, 
too.  The  “cartwheel”  panama  is  a 
favorite,  and  it  is  great  fun  to  wear 


1=9 Letters  to  ‘Tolly,  T^o.  54  ~~ 

Dear  Polly  :  I  suppose  the 
papers  back  home  are  reporting 
the  usual  vacation  accidents,  the 
sunstrokes,  drowning s,  car 
crashes  and  picnic  poisonings. 
How  suddenly  death  and  judg¬ 
ment  come,  even  where  life  is 
gayest  and  smartest ! 

But  the  vacation  fatalities  that 
I  beg  you  to  avoid  are  rarely 
mentioned  in  the  papers.  Or  they 
are  mentioned  jocosely,  as  if 
anything  as  foul  as  sin  could  be 
funny ! 

Many  a  soul  has  been  mortal¬ 
ly  injured  during  the  season  of 
summer  pleasures.  People  who 
have  been  decent  all  year  will 
weakly  surrender  their  hard- 
won  goodness  in  one  silly  sum¬ 
mer  week.  They  go  with  the 
crowd — the  crowd  that  is  so  oft¬ 
en  cheap,  decadent,  brutish,  even 
when  it  thinks  itself  fashionable 
and  clever.  And  in  these  very 
weeks  of  greatest  peril,  many 
Catholics  relax  in  their  prayers, 
stay  away  from  the  Sacraments 
and  even  from  Mass.  No  won¬ 
der  they  reap  sin  and  sorrow  out 
of  their  summer. 

Safeguard  the  children  from 
the  wrong  play-mates  and  the 
wrong  play-places.  Go  .out  with 
them.  And  pray  for  this  per¬ 
spiring  missionary. 

Uncle  Billy. 


a  sunshade  of  that  sort,  if  it’s  be¬ 
coming.  Other  things  of  interest  about 
the  newest  of  the  white  hats  are  their 
fabrics — linen,  cotton  pique,  and  mix¬ 
tures  of  wool  and  straw  are  among  the 
latest  candidates  for  favor — and  their 
trimmings,  which  include  patent  leath¬ 
er  or  suede  bands,  and  very  tricky 
little  veils,  these  usually  in  black. 

The  elegance  of  gloves  is  not  easily 
relinquished  by  the  well  dressed  wom¬ 
an,  even  though  the  weather  is  hot. 
To  compromise  between  style  and  com¬ 
fort,  there  are  cool,  net  gloves  for 
general  wear;  they  are  especially  nice 
in  white,  and  are  reminiscent  of  the 
“mitts”  that  Grandmother  wore.  And 


then  there  are  cotton  fabric  gloves, 
which  are  really  not  hot  at  all,  and 
are  just  as  smart  as  the  more  expen¬ 
sive  leather  ones. 

Sandal  styles  are  leaders  in  summer 
footwear.  Any  conceivable  type  of  cut¬ 
out  is  smart;  some  of  the  shoes  ap¬ 
pear  to  consist  mainly  of  straps — they 
are  strapped  over  the  toes,  over  the 
instep,  and  sometimes  even  the  quar¬ 
ter,  or  back  part  of  the  shoe,  is  cut 
out.  Here  again,  washable  fabrics 
come  into  use,  and  you’ll  find  a  nice 
selection  of  fabric  shoes  in  white  and 
the  summer  colors  in  any  of  the  shops. 
Here’s  another  practical  hint:  I  have 
seen  these  summer  shoes  dyed  black 
or  brown  and  worn  all  winter !  Now, 
don’t  tell  me  it  is  too  hot  to  think  about 
fashions ! 

Your  loving  sister, 

Marion. 


7597.  Stylish.  Designed  in  Sizes:  34,  36,  38, 
40  and  42  inches  bust  measure.  Size  38  requires 
4J4  yards  of  35  inch  material,  if  made  with  long 
sleeves.  With  short  sleeves  4J4  yards.  Tie,  belt 
and  plastron  of  contrasting  material  requires 
2/3  yard. 

7614.  Suit  for  Sonny.  Designed  in  Sizes:  2,  4, 
and  6  years.  A  4  year  size  requires  1%  yards 
of  35  inch  material.  yard  is  required  for  the 
pockets  of  muslin  or  lining,  cut  crosswise.  Col¬ 
lar  of  contrasting  material  requires  %  yard. 

These  patterns  will  be  mailed  to  you  for  15c 
each.  Address:  The  Home  Department,  THE 
FAR  EAST,  St.  Columbans,  Nebr.  Give  Size. 
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Something  New 

Surprisingly  Shovel  Feature  in  Qolum’s  Rage  F his  FMonth 
.  .  .  Read  on,  Qolumites,  and  (jet  the  SNjews! 
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Margaret  Schwab,  Ohio,  smiles  but 
she  can  be  serious,  too — saving  and 
praying  for  missions 


Hello,  Folklets  ! 

Colum’s  pages  appear  this  month 
with  a  surprising  new  feature.  It  is 
something  absolutely  out  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary.  It  never  happened  before.  It  is 
strikingly  original. 

Look  over,  the  pages  and  see  if  you 
can  detect  it.  You  can’t?  Yes,  every¬ 
thing  seems  as  usual.  Pictures,  letters, 
the  whole  menu  from  soup  to  nuts.  , 

You’re  wrong.  You  may  have  found 
the  soup  but  you  can’t  find  the  nut. 
Or  at  least  it  is  a  different  nut. 

We  have  everything  in  Colum’s 
pages  this  month  except  Colum  him¬ 
self.  The  daringly  new  and  original 
feature  in  Column’s  section  this  time 
is  Colum’s  absence. 

For  the  first  time  in  history  Colum 
is  missing.  You  may  ask  just  what  he 
is  missing.  3^ ell,  the  last  time  I  saw 
him,  he  was  taking  good  care  that  he 
wouldn’t  be  missing  the  boat.  He 
didn’t  miss  it.  And  from  what  I  hear, 
I’m  glad  to  report  that  he  hasn’t  missed 
a  whole  lot  since  then.  Wait  until  you- 
hear  the  story  of  his  travels,  Oh,  Boy ! 

ON  Sunday  night,  June  12,  a  big 
ship  swung  slowly  out  from  Pier 
4  at  the  foot  of  58th  Street,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  Against  the  dark  sky  loomed 
the  towers  of  the  great  city  and  from 
the  restless  streets  came  the  murmur, 
ever  growing  fainter,  of  the  city’s 
heart.  From  the  wharf  rang  the  cheers 
and  good-byes  of  the  friends  who  had 
come  to  say  “Good-speed”  to  the 
travelers  .  .  .  The  ship  moved  on,  on 
and  the  city  slipped  behind,  its  lights 
growing  smaller,  losing  distinctness 
High  in  the  night  rose  the  silvery 
tower  of  the  Empire  State  Building, 
the  floodlights  showing  it  still  softly 


clear  when  nearly  everything  else  had 
become  blurred. 

'  Good-bye,  New  York !  Good-bye, 
U.  S.  A. !  Good-bye,  Little  Mission¬ 
aries  !  On  to  Dublin  and  the  Euchar¬ 
istic  Congress  ! 

Gathering  speed,  the  great  ship 
throbbed  out  into  the  darkness,  churn¬ 
ing  the  waters  into  foam  that  was 
barely  seen  in  its  wake.  The  fresh 
salty  breeze  of  the  ocean  blew  its  mes¬ 
sage  of  vigor  into  the  faces  of  the 
happy,  eager  passengers  gathered  in 
groups  on  the  lighted  decks. 

And  in  one  of  those  groups  stood 
Colum. 

Good-bye,  New  York !  Good-bye, 
America !  On  to  Ireland  and  the  Con¬ 
gress  ! 

This  is  a  Eucharistic  ship  and  there 
will  be  many  Masses  tomorrow  morn¬ 
ing.  So  wave  farewell  through  the 
darkness  and  while  the  twinkling  lights 
on  shore  are  still  visible,  walk  down 
the  steps — hold  that  rail  tight — and 
make  for  bed. 

I  CAN  tell  you  no  more  about  the 
trip.  But  there  is  plenty  more  that 


Aletta  Terhaar,  Buffalo 

If  you  get  a  chance,  Colum,  will  you 
put  my  letter  in  The  Far  East,  or 
please  let  me  have  a  picture  of  your¬ 
self  f 

Since  you  gave  me  a  choice,  Aletta, 
I’ll  take  the  publication  of  your  letter. 
*  *  * 

Lillian  Weishaupl,  Buffalo 

Write  to  Sister  M.  Redempta,  Col¬ 
um,  and  ask  her  to  give  me  back  my 

ball. 

Sorry,  Lillian,  but,  in  the  interests 
of  good  health,  I  fear  I  can’t  indulge  in 
such  a  dangerous  pastime. 

*  *  * 

Frances  Cordes,  Nebr. 

We  pray  every  day  for  the  missions. 
But,  Colum,  why  aren’t  more  of  our 
letters  in  The  Far  East? 

Because  Colum  can’t  find  place  for  a 
thousand  strawberries  on  the  same 
strawberry  shortcake. 


you  want  to  hear. 

Was  Colum  seasick?  Did  he  see  any 
whales?  Did  anybody  recognize  him? 
Was  he  disguised  as  the  ship’s  mate  or 
the  second  trombone  in  the  ship’s 
band  ? 

What  does  it  feej  like  to  catch  the 
first  glimpse  of  land,  of  Ireland?  What 
was  the  Congress  like?  How  does  it 
feel  to  be  in  a  glorious  army  of  one 
million  people,  kneeling  in  perfect 
silence  before  Jesus  in  the  Blessed 
Sacrament?  What  were  the  Catholic 
boys  and  girls  like,  those  ranks  that 
went  swinging,  singing  through  the 
streets,  boys  and  girls  from  nearly 
every  country  who  had  come  to  show 
their  loyalty  to  their  Eucharistic  King? 

Colum  saw  it  all,  felt  it  all  and  will 
do  his  best  to  write  it  all.  Don’t  miss 
Colum’s  pages  for  the  next  few 
months. 

Who  is  this  speaking?  Oh,  nobody 
important.  Just  a  sort  of  handyman 
that  does  odd  jobs  around  the  place 
here.  They  call  me 


Leo  Mohr,  Nebr. 

My  classmates  and  I  were  very 
pleased  to  see  that  I  had  such  good 
handzvriting .  I  appreciate  your  letter 
very  much,  but  most  of  all  your  beauti¬ 
ful  prise. 

Bringing  joy  to  his  Little  Mission¬ 
aries  is  one  of  Colum’s  pet  hobbies. 

*  *  * 

Margaret  Renehan,  N.  Y. 

Colum,  did  anyone  fool  you  on  April 
Fools’  Day? 

No,  Margaret,  they  didn’t — not  any 
more  than  on  the  other  364  days  of  the 
year  ! 

sk  ♦  ♦ 

Dorothy  Feely,  Davenport 

I  don’t  blame  you  one  bit,  Colum,  for 
not  remembering  my  name.  I,  myself, 
even  forget  some  of  the  smallest  dates 
in  history. 

Colum  can  just  as  easily  forget  the 
big  ones,  Dorothy. 


The  Editor. 
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Qolunds  FMail 

Colum  did  not  forget  to  take  care  of  his  mail,  you  see,  before  hopping  off 
for  the  other  side.  For  instance,  look  at  these  .  .  . 


T he  Sunday  T rip  JS 

z/[  Word-Sketch  by  Nanky  Poo,  with  a  Song  ALbout  T ou  and  Wu 


“WELL,”  said  Ed,  as  he  straight- 
» »  ened  up  from  stooping  over  the 
engine,  “I  think  the  old  bus  will  carry 
us  out  of  town  anyhow.” 

Jack  kicked  a  rear  tire. 

“Seems  like  it’s  o.k.,”  he  agreed. 
“That  tire’s  holding  up  pretty  well.” 

Ed  tore  up  a  handful  of  grass  and 
wiped  his  hands.  Then  he  looked  up 
at  the  brilliant  afternoon  sky. 

“Going  to  be  a  swell  day  tomorrow,” 
he  remarked.  “Hot  as  the  dickens, 
though.  We’ll  want  to  make  sure  we 
start  early.” 

“What  time?” 

“Six,”  said  Ed  crisply.  “We  fixed 
on  that,  didn’t  we?” 

*  *  * 

Jack  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Then 
he  kicked  the  tire  again. 

“Tomorrow’s  Sunday.”  He  tried  to 
say  it  casually. 

“Usually  is,  following  Saturday.” 

“Clever  boy.  I  usually  go  to  Mass 
Sundays.”  Jack  was  scowling  down 
at  the  tire. 

“Nothing  strange  in  that  either.  So 
do  I.” 

“Are  you  sure  we’ll  get  Mass  in 
Keysboro?  What  time  will  it  be?” 

“We  can’t  get  to  Keysboro  before 
ten.  I  suppose  they’ll  have  a  ten-thirty 


Mass.  They  ought  to.”  Ed  leaned  over 
to  tighten  something  with  a  wrench. 

“You’re  not  sure.” 

“I  am.”  Ed  snapped  it  out. 

“How  do  you  know?” 

“Aw,  go  jump  in  the  lake !”  An¬ 
grily  Ed  tossed  the  wrench  into  the 
corner  and  flung  down  the  hood  with 
unnecessary  violence. 

*  *  * 

Jack  squatted  on  the  ground  and  be¬ 
gan  to  chew  a  blade  of  grass.  He  was 
weakening  and  he  hated  himself  for 
it.  He  was  always  giving  in  to  Ed 
and  the  other  fellows.  He  had  re¬ 
solved  to  stand  out  against  them  this 
summer,  after  what  had  happened  once 
or  twice  last  year.  But  it  was  so  much 
easier  to  give  in  .  .  : 

It  was  he  who  broke  the  silence 
with : 

“Where  shall  we  go?” 

“Joyland  Beach.”  Ed  gave  the  an¬ 
swer  curtly. 

“Will  that — that  other  crowd  be 
there  ?” 

“I  think  so.  Hope  so.” 

Jack  made  another  show  of  firm¬ 
ness. 

“I  think  we’d  be  better  off  without 
them.  And  why  go  to  Joyland  Beach  ? 
There  are  places  just  as  good  nearer 


home  and  you  don’t  have  to  pay 
either.” 

“There’s  no  crowd  in  the  other 
places.” 

“That’s  why  I  prefer  them,”  said 
Jack  slowly. 

*  *  * 

Ed  straightened  again  after  fasten¬ 
ing  down  the  hood. 

“See  here,”  he  said  frowning.  “I’m 
going  to  Joyland  Beach  and  I’m  start¬ 
ing  at  six  and  I’m  going  to  have 
a  good  time.  If  you’re  yellow,  stay 
home.” 

Jack  said  nothing  but  he  chewed  the 
blade  of  grass  into  pulp.  Then  he 
stood  up  abruptly. 

“I’m  going  into  the  house  for  a 
drink  of  water,”  he  said.  Ed  did  not 
seem  to  hear. 

*  *  * 

Jack  went  around  by  the  front 
porch  and  tried  to  say  an  ejaculation 
as  he  went.  It  was  the  one  that  had 
been  suggested  to  him  for  occasions 

( Continued  on  next  page,  Col.  1) 


T ou  and  Wu 


WU  CHU  CHU  is  a  Chinese  boy, 

With  a  little  yellow  face  like  a  Chinese  toy, 
With  almond-shaped  eyes  and  a  shaven  head, 

And  on  bird’s-nest  soup  and  rice  he  is  fed. 

But  the  thing  to  remember  and  to  underline 
Is  the  fact  that  his  soul  is  like  yours  and  mine. 
Yes,  we  ought  to  take  note  of  it,  and  underline: 
His  soul  is  very  similar  to  yours  and  mine. 

Wu  Chu  Chu  has  a  birthday,  too. 

He  may  have  been  born  on  the  same  day  as  you. 
His  soul  has  been  fashioned  by  a  Hand  divine 
To  God’s  own  likeness,  just  as  yours  and  mine. 

It’s  a  fact  that  may  cause  you  to  show  surprise: 
There’s  a  soul  looking  out  through  those  almond 
eyes. 

And  perhaps  you  haven’t  dreamt  that  you  ought 
to  prize 

A  soul  looking  out  through  two  almond  eyes. 


Wu  Chu  Chu  has  a  destiny, 

The  very  same  that’s  given  unto  you  and  me. 
There’s  a  place  set  aside  up  in  Paradise 
For  the  soul  that’s  yearning  through  those  almond  eyes. 
But  the  thing  to  regret  and  remember,  if  you  will, 
Is  that  Wu  Chu  Chu  is  a  pagan  still. 

His  hand  waits  for  your  hand  to  pull  him  up  the  hill. 
Wu  Chu  Chu  waits,  a  pagan  still. 

Why  should  we  bother  about  Wu  Chu  Chu? 

Well,  just  suppose  that  nobody  bothered  about  you ! 
That  high  cross  on  Calvary  is  very  like  a  sign 
Of  bother  about  your  soul,  and  Wu’s  soul,  and  mine. 
You  might  make  a  note  that  it’s  no  thanks  to 
you 

That  Wu  isn’t  you  and  you  aren’t  Wu. 

You  might  have  been  he;  then  you’d  know  it  was 
true 

That  everyone  should  bother  about  Wu  Chu  Chu. 

Nanky  Poo 
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A  Trail  of  Smiles 
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T  he  Sunday  T  rip 

(Concluded  from  preceding  page) 
like  this.  “Dear  Christ,  keep  me  from 
betraying  You.”  He  said  it  a  couple 
of  times.  *  *  * 

The  evening  paper  lay  on  the  porch 
and  he  picked  it  up.  A  faintly  familiar 
face  looked  out  at  him  from  the  front 
page.  It  was  the  photo  of  a  priest. 
“Rev.  John  J.  Allen,  Catholic  mission¬ 
ary  slain  in  China  by  Reds,”  ran  the 
caption. 

Jack  stared  at  it. 

“Gosh !”  he  exclaimed.  And  sat 
down,  breathless,  on  the  top  step  to 
read  the  details. 

He  remembered  Father  Allen  well. 
He  remembered,  in  particular,  a  talk 
that  the  missionary  had  given  last  fall 
in  school  and,  very  clearly,  one  sen¬ 
tence  from  that  talk. 

“Our  Faith  would  not  be  divine  if 
it  wasn’t  worth  living  for  and  suffer¬ 
ing  for  and  dying  for !”  Father  Allen 
had  finished  with  that,  and  he  had  said 

it  in  a  way  that  gripped  you. 

*  *  * 

Jack  read  the  news  story  printed  be¬ 
low  the  picture.  It  gave  the  bare  fact 
that  Father  Allen  had  been  captured 
by  Reds  while  he  was  on  a  sick  call. 
He  was  condemned  to  death  for  teach¬ 
ing  religion  and  was  shot  forthwith. 

“Our  Faith  would  not  be  divine  if 
it  was  not  worth  living  for  and  suffer¬ 
ing  for  and  dying  for !”  The  ringing 
voice  seemed  to  be  speaking  again  as 
it  had  spoken  to  the  boys  last  fall. 

*  *  * 

Still  holding  the  paper,  Jack  stood 
up  and  walked  back  to  the  garage. 

“Get  your  drink  of  water?”  queried 
Ed,  wiping  a  perspiring  forehead. 
“Wish  you  brought  me  one.” 

“I’ll  get  you  one  in  a  minute,”  said 
Jack.  “But  first,  I  want  to  tell  you  I’m 
not  going  on  the  trip  tomorrow.” 

Ed  faced  him  with  resentment  in  his 
eyes.  “Why  not?”  he  demanded. 

“Because  I  want  to  make  sure  of 
hearing  Mass.  And  I  want  to  receive 
Holy  Communion  anyhow.  And  I 
think  that  Joyland  Beach  outfit  is  rot¬ 
ten.  That’s  why.” 

*  *  * 

Ed  stared  at  him  for  a  second. 

“You’re  crazy !”  he  exploded.  Then, 
running  his  hand  through  his  hair  and 
grinning  unexpectedly,  “I  suppose 
you’re  right,”  he  said  slowly.  “No 
wonder  Mother  likes  to  see  me  going 
with  you.  Though  you  do  make  me 
mad.  How  about  that  drink  of  water  ?” 

Pudsy  Kelly’s  Gang,  a  collection 
of  Nanky  Poo’s  poems,  brightly  bound, 
illustrated,  makes  a  welcome  and 
wholesome  gift.  Publishers :  Society  of 
St.  Columban,  St.  Columbans,  Nebr., 
$1.00.  Order  Now. 
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Out  of  Range 

The  village  store-keeper  was  show¬ 
ing  some  snap-shots. 

“I  was  out  of  focus  when  that  was 
taken,  Mrs.  Green,”  he  said. 

Mrs.  Green  sniffed. 

“I’m  not  surprised,”  she  said. 
“You’re  always  out  of  something.  It 
was  canned  salmon  the  day  before  yes¬ 
terday.” 

*  *  * 

Cross-examining  lawyer:  “And  now 
tell  the  court  what  was  done  in  the 
interim.” 

Nervous  witness:  “ I  can’t,  sir.  I 
didn’t  go  into  the  interim  at  all.  I 
just  stayed  in  the  ante-room.” 

*  *  * 

Alarming 

“Rather  loud,”  remarked  the  cus¬ 
tomer  as  the  clerk  displayed  some 
fancy  socks. 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  the  resourceful  clerk. 
“They  are  very  popular  with  people 
whose  feet  are  inclined  to  go  to  sleep.” 

*  *  * 

And  Fortissimo,  Too 

“I  hear  that  you  and  your  neighbor 
are  not  on  speaking  terms.  What’s  the 
matter  ?” 

“Plenty.  My  youngsters  are  taking 
music  lessons  and  have  to  practice 
every  day.  Last  week  he  sent  over  an 
axe,  with  a  note  saying  ‘Try  this  on 
your  piano !’  ” 

*  *  * 

Off  His  Game 

Indignant  wife  (to  perspiring  hus¬ 
band)  :  “Here  you  are,  just  home  after 
serving  five  years  for  arson,  and  now 
you  can’t  even  make  the  kitchen  fire 
draw !” 

*  *  * 

Mollie:  “My  big  sister  had  a  tooth 
out  today  and  she  didn’t  make  a  bit  of 
fuss  about  it.” 

Sally  (contemptuously) :  “That’s 
nothing.  My  big  sister  takes  all  her 
teeth  out  every  night  and  never  says  a 
word  about  it.” 

*  *  * 

Hist! 

“Do  you  play  any  instrument,  Mr. 
Brown  ?” 

“Yes,  I’m  a  violinist.” 

“And  your  sister  ?” 

“She’s  a  pianist.” 

“Does  your  brother  play?” 

“He’s  a  cornetist.” 

“And  your  mother?” 

“Oh,  she’s  a  zitherist.” 

“How  about  your  father  ?” 

“Dad’s  a  pessimist.” 


Sweet  Add-a-line 

“There’s  a  young  woman  who  makes 
little  things  count.” 

“What  does  she  do  ?” 

“Teaches  arithmetic  in  grade 
school.” 

*  *  * 

All  Wet 

“You  remember  when  you  cured  my 
rheumatism  a  couple  of  years  ago,  doc¬ 
tor,”  asked  the  patient,  “you  told  me  to 
avoid  dampness?” 

The  doctor  nodded. 

“Quite  right,”  he  said.  “I  remem¬ 
ber.” 

“Well,”  ventured  the  patient.  “I’ve 
come  to  ask  if  it  would  be  all  right  to 
take  a  bath  now?” 

*  *  * 

“Now,  Tommy,  if  I  gave  you  six 
rabbits  and  your  father  gave  you 
three  more,  hozu  many  would  you 
have ?” 

“Eleven,”  answered  Tommy  after  a 
little  thought. 

“ Shame  on  you!  How  do  you  make 
that  out?” 

“Well,  I’ve  two  at  home  already,” 
he  explained. 

*  *  * 

Dead  Certainty 

Hopeful  violinist  (after  playing  a 
difficult  selection  for  a  famous  critic)  : 
“Well,  what  do  you  think  of  my  exe¬ 
cution  ?” 

Groaning  critic:  “I  think  it’s  inevit¬ 
able.” 

*  >1=  * 

A  Long  Time  on  the  Road 

“What  did  you  say  your  age  was?.” 
“Oh,  I  have  just  reached  twenty- 
one.” 

“Indeed.  Might  I  ask  what  detained 
you  ?” 

*  *  * 

“Now,”  said  the  teacher,  “quite  a 
few  plants  and  flowers  have  the  prefix 
‘dog.’  For  instance,  there’s  a  dog-rose 
and  dog-violet.  Can  any  of  you  name 
another?” 

One  boy’s  hand  shot  up  as  a  bright 
look  illuminated  his  face. 

“Well,  Jimmy?” 

“The  collie-floiver,  miss!”  said 
Jimmy. 

*  *  * 

Fresh  and  Green 

Conceited  young  man :  “I  wonder 
why  that  girl  over  there  is  looking  at 
me  all  the  time.” 

Bored  young  lady:  “Her  eyes  hurt 
her  and  the  doctor  told  her  to  relieve 
them  by  looking  at  something  green.” 


